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SPANISH AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR GERMAN FOR 
TRAINING AND CULTURE 


(A paper read before the Modern Language Section of the National Edu- 
cation Association at its meeting in Pittsburgh, July, 1918.) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is high time that we, as the recognized representatives of the 
American educational system, took full cognizance of the need of a 
reorientation of the modern language work in the schools of our 
country. Let us hope that our meetings today and tomorrow may 
be indeed a national conference on the modern language situation, a 
conference characterized by frank discussion and really constructive 
suggestions. 

When | accepted the invitation of Professor Fife to speak on 
the topic, “Spanish as a Substitute for German for Training and 
Culture,” it seemed to me unfortunate that two of the words in the 
topic bore a certain flavor of ill-repute. | refer to “substitute” and 
“culture.” Then I reflected that if such be the case, it is not the 
fault of us American teachers. “Substitute” in the form of “Ersatz,” 
and “culture” in the guise of “Kultur,” had not their origin in our 
land or language. Substitutes and substitutes for substitutes are 
offered today in Germany. These substitutes, be they chopped straw 
for wheat flour, mendacity for truth, paper for cloth, militarism for 
national freedom, composition for leather, piracy and murder for 
international law, the “good old German god” for the true God, 
are all the substitutes of an inferior for a vastly superior article, 
quality or principle. It is in no such sense, I assure you, that I offer 
Spanish as a substitute for German in our educational scheme. I 
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offer a superior for an inferior article to provide training and cul- 
ture for American youth. 

We in this country spell culture with a c. We have rejected 
unmistakably the k, despite the claims made for the k-form of the 
word by such persons as Dr. Hexamer, president of the German- 
American Alliance, who said in November, 1915: “We will not 
permit our Kultur of two thousand years to be trodden down in 
this land (the United States). Many were born here and are giv- 
ing our German Kultur to the land of their children. ... Let 
everyone be strong who steps forward and battles for German Kul- 
tur. Let him be strong and German. Consider, you German pio- 
neers, that we are giving this people here the best thing that there 
is on earth—German Kultur.” We have declined without even 
tendering thanks in return for the offer. So I say, it is of culture 
spelled with a c, in the United States, in France, in England and 
in South and Central America that | would speak today. And in 
the development of that culture, the study of Spanish is to play an 
increasingly large part. 

What did—l use the past tense—what did the study of German 
provide in the way of training and culture (with a c) for Ameri- 
cans? To offer fittingly a substitute we must know the worth of 
the original. The advocates of German told us (and still tell us, 
some of them) that the study of the German language produces 
more brain loops than does the study of any other modern language ; 
that the intricacies of noun and adjective declensions and of word 
order develop in some way mental power that can not be de- 
veloped in French, or Spanish, or Italian. But if such points make 
for superiority in an instrument of training or discipline, Latin and 
Greek zre far superior to German. I note, however, no strong 
claims were made that the study of German developed, as a reflex, 
precision and clearness in expression in English. No; we must turn 
to French for those qualities. The study of German, because of the 
cumbersome and awkward word order of the language, made for 
indirectness rather than directness in English expression. As 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said: ‘German is a language that goes 
stern foremost except under the most expert direction.” Nor has 
the study of German contributed to an insight into English word 
formation and derivation. .\ knowledge of Anglo-Saxon provides, 
it is true, that insight into the origin and history of English words. 
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The languages of the high school curriculum that afford most in- 
sight into the derivation of English words are Latin and French 
and Spanish. 

This much for the value of the mental training offered the 
American student by a study of German. What of the cultural 
value, spelling culture with a c? 

The cultural value of any language lies very largely in the lit- 
erature written in that language. I am the first to admire the writ- 
ings of Germany's Golden Age of literature, the works of Goethe, 
Lessing and Schiller. I shall never forget the genuine enjoyment 
| experienced in my college days in reading Goetz von Berlichingen, 
aust, Hermann und Dorothea, etc. The sheer beauty of Goethe's 
lines, hampered though it is by the awkward medium of expression, 
is a pleasant memory. But Germany has so sadly changed since 
Goethe’s day. And I like to believe, and do believe, that did he but 
live today, his invective against present-day Germany would bring 
terror to those who have worshipped at the shrine of Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Nietzche, Treitschke, Bernhardi and all their inglo- 
rious ilk, whose preachments in various forms have so foully 
poisoned their fellow-countrymen. but since neither Goethe, nor 
any other has risen from the dead or from among the living to 
cleanse Germany of her dread disease (which, of course, has pene- 
trated deep to the roots of the whole. German nation), it is folly to 
urge the further study of German in the United States for the sake 
of culture. The American people of today and of many generations 
to come will be in no mood to listen to pleas that German be taught 
so that young Americans may read at first hand Goethe, Schiller. 
or Lessing. As the person in charge of modern languages in the 
high schools of New York City since February, 1917, I have had to 
face this problem of what to do about the study of German more 
directly, possibly, than some of you. Until the middle of the past 
school year, I felt it would be unwise to have German removed 
from our schools, chiefly for the value inherent in the older and 
worthier German literature. | realized that my stand was not a 
very tenable one, and as time passed, | saw more clearly the weak- 
ness of that view. Finally | appeared with others before the Board 
of Superintendents and asked that they discontinue the teaching of 
German in the high schools (it with other foreign languages had 
already been removed from the elementary schools), by allowing 
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no more beginning classes in that language to be formed beginning 
with September, 1918. That Board so ruled by a vote of 7 to 2 
and the Board of Education unanimously adopted a resolution to 
this effect. 

The German language, the German literature, German art, Ger- 
man universities, German science, German culture and the entire 
German civilization have been vastly over-rated here and in other 
lands. We have had far too much teaching of German in our 
schools. It was fast becoming the second language of our nation. 
\nd I personally believe that it was taught chiefly for the purposes 
of furthering propaganda originating in Berlin. We need German, 
[ believe, and only to a limited extent even there, in our colleges 
and universities. It is fast approaching zero in the high schools 
and will soon disappear altogether and should so disappear from 
those schools so far as any value it may have for purposes of train- 
ing and culture. Other subjects will supply plenty of training and 
culture that does not bear the mark “made in Germany.” The 
question is, What shall we put in place of this subject which occu- 
pied so ample a position in our program? I would say French and 
Spanish; also Italian and Portuguese. We have had far too little 
of the teaching of these languages. | cannot refrain from asking 
at this time whether, after all, there has not existed a greater real 
community of ideas and ideals than was suspected until recently, be- 
tween our own Anglo-Saxon race and those peoples that speak in 
tongues derived from that of the Romans, the Americans of other 
days. 

I realize that many educators would substitute for German the 
study of Latin or Greek. I assure you I do not decry the study of 
Latin. There is much I should like to say on that score, but time 
lacks. [| must content myself with saying that I believe a Romance 
language (preferably Spanish, because of its greater similarity to 
Latin) should be studied first as a foundation from which to build 
up to Latin. Briefly, the times in which we live, the children we 
have to teach in high school, and the principles of pedagogy and 
psychology that we all accept, indicate the validity of that view. 


But another compelling reason why the ancient languages 
should not be given the place left vacant by German is the great 
national need of a knowledge of Romance languages. We are a 
world power now and forever shall be. Our “splendid isolation” 
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as a nation, about which we used to boast, is gone forever. Our 
relations with countries of Latin origin daily are growing more 
intimate. We are committed to rebuild the devastated regions of 
l‘rance. That will bring about years more of the close association 
already prevailing so gloriously with the French people. When the 
millions of our boys return home victorious they will constitute, 
with their smattering of French and their admiration for France, 
a tremendous factor that will encourage the study of French in this 
country as it has never before been encouraged. We are building 
the greatest mercantile fleet the world has ever seen. These ships 
will carry men and munitions to France. Then they will bring our 
men home. Then what? Then this great fleet will be turned into 
the channels of international commerce. Where will it go, carrying 
our flag and our goods? To England, to France and to South 
\merica. Dut all that immense trade will be greatly hampered if 
it is not looked after by those who understand the languages of our 
chief customers—the Spanish, French, Portuguese and Italian peo- 
ples. Would we, then, diminish the amount of modern language 
study, because we shall need only a very limited amount of German 
henceforth? Decidedly not. And it behooves us to see that not 
less, but more, study of modern languages is undertaken in our 
schools. 

But what does Spanish offer for training and culture, as one of 
the languages that is replacing German in the curriculum? Spanish 
has been as much underrated in this country as German was over- 
rated. 

let us consider training first. By training, I shall understand 
mental training or discipline and not training for commerce. We 
all admit the necessity of Spanish in commercial training, even 
those who would concede nothing to Spanish as an instrument of 
discipline or culture. 

The study of Spanish effects the same linguistic training as does 
the study, say, of French. It is not an “easy” language, contrary 
to the somewhat commonly held opinion. There are two reasons 
for the belief that Spanish is easy: (1) Spanish has usually been 
studied only in colleges and then only as a second, third, or even 
fourth foreign language, when its acquisition is naturally much 
easier than when it is studied as the first foreign tongue; (2) one 
who examines only the surface indications of the language is apt 
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to be deceived by the apparent simplicity of its phenomena. These 
surface indications, like the outward show of many things, are de- 
ceptive. But many teachers and administrative officers in) our 
schools, influenced possibly by the advertisements of cheap schools 
and cheap publishers which proclaim that Spanish can be learned in 
a week, or by the fact that through their former study of Latin or 
l‘rench they are able to decipher the approximate meanings of sev- 
eral words on a printed page of Spanish, have erred in urging 
pupils to take Spanish because “it is easy.” Johnny, whose record 
in the elementary school is lamentable, is told by the teachers of 
that school when he leaves for high school: “Well, Johnny. vou 
had better choose Spanish when you go to high school. It is the 
coming language. [esides, it is easy.” So the boy “has a try at” 
the coming language, which overwhelms him coming and going,’ 
for he soon goes from the high school, which he probably should 
never have entered. Or the high school principal, who beholds be- 
fore him an array of earnest young citizens who desire “to take 
Spanish,” says to Miss Jones: “You know Spanish, do you not?” 
Miss Jones admits having been exposed to the language once in the 
dim past, during a year or half-year course in NYZ college, or 
during six weeks at hard labor on the language in a summer school 
course, and is therefore given a free hand to teach the Castilian 
tongue. Later they wonder why interest flags and results are poor 
in the Spanish classes, when “Spanish is so easy”! We also hear 
of principals or heads of departments who assign to Spanish classes 
students who have wrestled unsuccessfully with Latin or French or 
German, or with two, or even all three, of those languages. Now 
another struggle begins for our polyglot student. [le murders the 
speech of Cervantes fully as impartially as he did that of Goethe 
or Cicero or Moliere; or he unhesitatingly imparts to Spanish words 
that pronunciation of combinations of letters which he developed 
so marvelously in the French course which he pursued but never 
caught. His brain contains a fearsome mixture of words taken 
from various languages of Western Europe. If an American boy 
cannot learn Ifrench, he cannot master Spanish: if a girl cannot 


learn Latin, she cannot acquire Spanish. ln eleventh-hour inecu- 
lation with Spanish will not save weak students from a linguistic 
death. 
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Why is Spanish not an easy language, either to learn or to 
teach? I purpose to be specific in replying to this question. 

Take pronunciation first. Spanish is not easy to pronounce cor- 
rectly. There are those who say that one can learn to pronounce 
Spanish correctly after three lessons. Permit me my doubts. I 
see too many students struggling, after two years of study, with 
the simple matter of syllabic stress, with the correct production of 
b and v7, with the r, with the open and closed sounds of e¢ and 0, 
with final s and intervocalic d, too many by far, I say, to allow 
myself to believe that it is easy to pronounce Spanish correctly. 
And teachers, too, do | see, who, after considerable experience with 
Spanish are still sorrowfully lacking in a correct pronunciation. 
The lightness of touch on the consonants, the predominance of 
vowel sounds, the elision of vowels which is not represented graph- 
ically to the eve, as it is in French, the distinctive intonation of the 
Spanish sentence,—all these are factors making Spanish particu- 
larly difficult to catch with the ear as well as to pronounce cor- 
rectly. 

Then take Spanish grammar. The more one knows of Spanish, 
the more difficult does one realize it to be. The great stumbling- 
blocks in the inflection of Spanish are (1) irregularity of verb 
forms, including especially the radical-changing verbs, and (2) 
the object pronouns, forms and positions, especially two object pro- 
nouns in the third person. In the matter of syntax, one must men- 
tion (1) the extraordinarily frequent use of the subjunctive, and 
(2) the freedom and the niceties of word order, almost Latin, cer- 
tainly neo-Latin, in nature. Let us take for a moment the matter 
of the use of the subjunctive, comparing it with, say, the use of 
the same mood in French. Besides using the subjunctive in all 
places that French does, Spanish requires it in the following cases 
where French does not. | speak of ordinary usage, not of excep- 
tions. 

First, in main clauses. (1) In all polite commands, negative or 
affirmative. French uses the imperative. (2) In all negative com- 
mands, polite or familiar. French employs the imperative. (3) 
In all hortatory or “let us” expressions. French uses the impera- 
tive, first person plural. (4) In the conclusion of a conditional 
sentence contrary to fact the imperfect subjunctive, r-form, is used 
as much as is the conditional. In these sentences the French em- 
ploys only the conditional in the conclusion. 
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Second, in subordinate clauses. (1) \fter the adverbial con- 
junction zw/ren, the time being indefinite or future. The French re- 
quires the future indicative. (2) After verbs of supplication or en- 
treaty. French uses the infinitive. (3) After verbs of command. 
french usually employs the infinitive. (4) After expressions of 
causation. The Irench usually has the indicative. (5) In the if- 
clause of a conditional sentence contrary to fact, where one or the 
other of the imperfect subjunctives is necessary. French requires 
the imperfect indicative. 

An important fact to bear in mind in such a comparison, be it 
brief or detailed, is that in Spanish the present subjunctive always 
differs from the present indicative as to forms, while in French this 
is not the case in the first or more common conjugation, in which 
the two moods are identical in all the singular and in the third per- 
son plural. We must also remember that there are two imperfect 
subjunctives in Spanish, used with equal frequency, and a future 
subjunctive, which is, however, seldom used. 

Take the matter of idioms. An idiom is defined as: *.\n ex- 
pression peculiar to itself in grammatical construction; an expres- 
sion the meaning of which cannot be derived from the conjoined 
meanings of its elements.” Of such expressions the Spanish lan- 
guage sometimes seems to be almost entirely composed. Hardly 
ever does one who has had painfully to acquire his Spanish take 
up a Spanish novel without finding in an hour's reading a dozen 
/ idioms new to him. In a list of fifty idioms chosen at random in 
the work of a modern writer of Spain or Spanish America, ten of 
them will be beyond the comprehension of one not born and reared 
in a Spanish land. One despairs of mastering all those locutions 
that are found in highly literary works. These idioms are most 
perplexing; they defy all analysis; they are elliptical to a marked 
degree; they are full of teasing turns and queer quirks that are 
oriental, intricate, even mystical. Into some of them is condensed 
the experience of a whole epoch of Spanish history. And many of 
them, especially those containing verbs, are as frequent in the use 
of Spanish as are trees in a tropical forest. [| could cite you many. 
but I spare you. 


Take the matter of vocabulary. For variety of terms, for wealth 


of synonyms, for depth and range, for an ever-changing growth 
and flexibility, the Spanish vocabulary seems to rank second only 
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to English. It takes years for a foreigner to encompass the literary 
vocabulary. 

Take sentence structure. This seems to be more nearly that of 
the parent language than is that of any other Romance language. 
The freedom of word order is striking and, to the beginner, par- 
ticularly perplexing. This includes: the subject after the verb in 
declarative sentences; the frequency of the use of the “ablative ab- 
solute”; the frequency of present participle phrases; and the com- 
mon occurrence of infinitive phrases introduced by al or por and 
having a noun or pronoun subject where the English requires a 
clause with a finite verb. 

Because, then, of its pronunciation, grammar, idioms, vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure, Spanish affords an excellent medium 
for imparting that particular kind of mental discipline which is 
given .by linguistic study. At the same time, a student comes in 
time to acquire the language in a manner and to an extent that he 
never acquires German. After three years of the study of German, 
how many high school students have really been fitted to pick up a 
Gaerman novel or newspaper and read it readily and understand- 
ingly? Not many. A student of Spanish can, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of the language which | have mentioned, learn Spanish 
sufficiently well to read ordinary Spanish prose in novel or news- 
paper without any great amount of difficulty. 

The characteristics | have mentioned work together to make 
Spanish worthy of the most serious mental effort. The study of 
this language will develop as many brain loops as will the study of 
Sanscrit or Russian. It all depends, of course, upon the efforts 
put forth by the student and upon the quality of the teaching. Even 
the most ardent devotee of the great god Discipline cannot reject 
Spanish on the ground that it offers no material for mental train- 
ing. They should investigate thoroughly the matter whereof they 
speak before even beginning to speak. | would recommend to 
those who doubt the disciplinary value of Spanish a course of study 
of the language for at least four years. 

I pass now to consider what Spanish offers on the cultural side. 

First, in the Spanish language is expressed one of the great 
literatures of the world. It is not inferior even to the boasted Ger- 
man literature, in antiquity, in range, in depth, in originality, and 
in present-day wealth. Spanish literature has most profoundly af- 
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fected that of England and that of France. In England Ben Jon- 
son, Thomas Middleton, Cyril Tourneur, Nathaniel Field, and many 
others of Elizabethan days drew upon Spanish authors of their 
time for material and inspiration. In France, from Rotrou and 
Lesage to Victor Hugo and Rostand, the indebtedness has been 
great on the part of Frenchmen to Spanish men of letters. The 
great Corneille and the greater Moliére hesitated not to borrow, 
and freely, too, from Alarcon, Lope de Vega and Guillén de Castro. 

What did Spain produce of epic poetry? The Poema del Cid, 
one of the three great epics of the world. In unity of plan, force. 
simplicity, and high idealization of its hero, this old poem is second 
to none. This first great monument of the literature of Spain gives 
just cause for the highest esteem for the early /iteratos of the Pe- 
ninsula. And four hundred years later Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga 
proved himself a worthy continuator of Spanish epic verse when he 
produced the first and only epic poem dealing with the life of the 
New World, the Araucana. Even Voltaire admitted in his intro- 
duction to the Henriade, that the 4racauna was an excellent poem 
of its kind. 

Who produced the greatest tale the world has ever read? Was 
it not that one-armed soldier, hero of the battle of Lepanto, Miguel 
de Cervantes de Saavedra? That creature of his brain, that sad- 
eyed Knight of La Mancha, stands forth as vividly in the pages 
of fiction as does Hamlet amid all the dramas of all the world. 
Each character in its own way, though in different guise and 
speech, pictures to us the sum total of the comedy and tragedy of 
man here below. Uafortunately, possibly, this book, second only to 
the Bible in circulation, has overshadowed, because of its wide 
appeal, many other equally fine works of the time of Cervantes and 
even his own remarkable Novelas Ejemplares. 

Who, so far in the history of the human race, has been the 
most prolific writer of clever dramas? A Spaniard, Lope Felix de 
Vega Carpio, “the prodigy of nature,” as he was called, who en- 
dowed his country once for all with a national drama, one that 
is rightfully called one of the three great national dramas of the 
world. It is known to you how he produced 1800 plays, besides 
400 autos sacramentales and many entremeses, turning out more 
work than all the other writers combined of the Elizabethan period. 


And to this marvelous facility was joined unsurpassed ingenuity of 
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plot. Calderon, Tirso de Molina and others of scarcely less rank, 
continued the work of Lope. The modern drama of Spain is well 
represented by Tamayo y Baus whose Drama Nuevo is one of the 
ereat works of all literature, and by Echegaray, winner of half of 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1904, and at the present day by 
the Alvarez Quintero brothers, and by Jacinto Benavente, who is 
fondly called, and with reason, the modern Shakespeare. Some of 
enavente’s works are already available in English and they are 
hailed everywhere as the product of a mighty genius. In the con- 
temporary drama what author of any land can rival the work of 
Martinez Sierra, the modern interpreter of Spanish character, the 
poet and dramatist who extols the virtues of women and _ idolizes 
motherhood in such charming productions as Cancién de Cuna and 
Mama? And in the field of poetic drama who is there in Europe 
that can rival the national dramatist of modern Spain, Eduardo 
Marquina, who like Zorrilla in the XIXth century now sings the 
glories of old Spain? 

In what literature is found “the richest mine of poetic ballads 
in the world’? In that of Spain. The romances and cantares otf 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, found in numerous cancioneros 
and romanceros, were written by court poets in imitation of the 
old popular romances of tradition, few examples of which were 
ever preserved in printed form; and they afford some of the finest 
examples of pure lyric beauty, coupled at times with a heroic but 
simple grandeur, that can be found in the literature of any tongue. 
This great fund of ballad poetry has been an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration to poets in and out of Spain. In recent times, 
Espronceda, Campoamor, Nunez de Arce, José Maria de Heredia, 
Antonio Machado and Juan Ramon Jiménez have produced lyrics 
that stir the heart and quicken the emotions as few lyrics do. 

What nation laid the foundation of the modern novel and later 
brought it to its fullest perfection? Spain. The picaresque tale 
of early Spanish literature was the beginning of the genre. The 
Lazarillo de Tormes, Guzman de Alfarache, Picara Justina, Marcos 
de Obregon, and Cervantes’ Novelas Ejemplares set the standard 
for all nations in the novel of adventure and intrigue. Spain has 
been called the home of the novel and at the present day she still 
holds, despite her political eclipse, her high place in the world as a 
producer of short stories and novels. Palacio Valdés, Valera, 
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Pereda, Fernan Caballero, Alas, Azorin, Pardo Bazan, Pio Baroja. 
Pérez Galdos, Valle-Inclan, and Blasco Ibafez, to mention no others, 
have produced some of the best fiction of the world during the past 
seventy-five years. Our own beloved critic, William Dean Howells. 
says of modern Spanish fiction: 

Take the instance of another solidified nationality [having mentioned 
the Germans previously], take the Spanish, and you have tirst-class modern 
fiction, easily surpassing the fiction of any other people of our time, now that 
the Russians have ceased to lead. 

It is true that even the names of many of the writers | have 
mentioned are usually unknown to the North American, though he 
may be a well-educated man, so closely have our schools adhered to 
the literary traditions of England, France, and Germany. Spanish 
literature contains riches long neglected in this the most northern 
of the Americas, but fully appreciated and ardently cherished in the 
Americas to the south. Any fairly well educated Spaniard or Span- 
ish-American will talk with you by the hour, with astounding enthu- 
siasm and keenly appreciative judgment, about the literary work of 
Spanish-speaking peoples. And the idea that Spanish countries 
of the Western Hemisphere have, many of them, a literature of 
distinctive merit seems never to have crossed the mental horizon 
of most people of our land. Rubén Dario of Nicaragua, José Santos 
Chocano of Peru, José Enrique Rod6é of Uruguay, are probably 
names unknown to most of you. .\nd yet the work of these contem- 
porary writers is recognized by those who know Spanish as of the 
very highest order. In this connection it is in place to quote the 
words of our versatile Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. 
who said before the National Education Association in July, 1916: 


At the present time we rarely think of citing Latin-American publicists 
and scientists. Practically no reference is made to Latin-American litera- 
ture. We pay little attention to the currents of thought of Central and 
South America; unmindful of the fact that important contributions have 
been made and are constantly being made in every department of literaturc 
and scientilic effort. 


And a recent editorial of the New York J7imes said, on the ocea- 
sion of the visit to this country of the Mexican editors: 


We see in every one of them [the Spanish-American countries] an 
élite of statesmen, scientists, poets, novelists, journalists, scholars—a sober 


and frugal population. 
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And this leads me to take up now the second cultural value 
which a knowledge of Spanish has for us. Such a knowledge pro- 
vides the key to an understanding of a great race, in Spain andl 
Spanish America, a race that has much to contribute of help to us 
and the world at large. 

The qualities of this people, as evinced in their history, tradt- 
tions, literature, art and customs are (1) genuine courtesy. This 
courtesy springs from the heart and is manifest, even among the 
lowly, in the most considerate attention to the needs of fellow crea- 
tures, especially when these fellow creatures happen to be foreigners 
in need of advice or information. Real consideration of the rights 
of others is the basis of this courtesy. (2) Marked love of democ- 
racy. The Spanish, wherever you find them, are one of the most 
democratic of peoples, contrary, possibly, to the preconceived no- 
tions of many North Americans. A feeling of equality with all 
human kind lies deep in the Spaniard’s heart. “All men are born 
free and equal” seems to be legible in the attitude of quiet dignity 
and self-respect that the Castilian always maintains. (3) Sobriety, 
industry, and long patience. The Spaniards of Spain have had 
much to endure in the last 450 years in the way of misgovernment, 
but through it all they have plodded along, each bearing his burden 
philosophically. The Spanish dance, the click of the castanets, love 
scenes at the barred window, the bull fight, general indolence and 
the music of guitars—these are the things that in the minds of 
most North Americans typify Spain. But the sturdy, steady work- 
ers of sun-baked Spain, who painfully till a soil that frequently 
lacks water to a sad degree, the economical, shrewd small merchant, 
the skillful sheep raiser, the miner employed in the mines of mer- 
cury, copper, sulphur, antimony, tin and cobalt, the orange an:l 
olive grower, the energetic business man of Barcelona, the cultured, 
unassuming, university professor and the man of letters, the iron- 
worker of Lilbao, the sea-going Asturian, and the patient Gallician 
(who was the best laborer that Colonel Goethals had in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal)—these represent the real Spain 
of today. ‘The Spain of history, discovering, exploring Imperial 
Spain, who undertook too much even for her great strength and 
thus met ruin, the Spain of the days when the sun scarcely set upon 
her wide domains, that Spain has gone and a new Spain is here 
under the leadership of a most democratic and able king, and we, 
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and all the world will have to take into reckoning this new Spain 
in the pregnant years of the coming decades. people that po;- 
sesses the qualities that I have mentioned has indeed much to con- 
tribute to the sum total of the world’s progress. And for a broad 
and deep comprehension of Spanish America, the first essential ts 
an understanding of the ideals and history of the mother country. 

But much more shall we have to take into account the daughters 
of Mother Spain, those Spanish-speaking republics to the south of 
us, with whose fate our own is inextricably interwoven, come wha 
may out of the present world crisis. If there were ever any doubt 
of the truth of such a statement prior to August 1, 1914, that doubt 
has now forever vanished. These republics are the incarnation of 
the best of Hispanic thought and culture and in addition they have 
deeply drunk of the New World freedom. Before many months 
shall have passed there probably will be thousands of the young 
men of Hispanic America in training on our own soil to help us 
fight in Europe the battles of liberty. All but three of the countries 
of South America have either declared war upon Germany or 
broken off relations with her. Countless currents of common in- 
terests are daily serving to draw all the twenty-one cis-Atlantic 
republics more and more closely together. Our ideals are the same. 
our hopes are identical, our lines of progress are parallel if not 
convergent. 

Experts in law know how great was the service of Spain ia 
preserving to the world the best of Roman law, today the basis of 
the legal procedure in Spanish lands. Spanish painting and Span- 
ish architecture have given to the world some of the choicest media 
of culture to which | can but allude now in passing. 

There is but one instance in the history of the modern world 
in which eighteen nations have sprung from one mother nation 
and have continued successfully as independent nations, individual 
and separate, and yet bound by the ties of high ideals and a common 
language. That mother is Spain and those eighteen nations are 
our Spanish-speaking sister republics of the New World. And yet 
there are those who would belittle Spanish civilization! It is high 
time that any attitude of superiority on our part were stopped ef- 
fectually and once for all. There existed once a slanderous lie that 


said that France was a decadent nation. And all those who so 
thought have been forced, some in sorrow, others with joy, to re- 
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fashion their opinions. Those who would say that Spanish peoples 
are decadent or uncultured will, likewise, in due course of time, be 
compelled to change their manner of thought. 

So | say that the cultural value of Spanish is very great, for 
(1) it offers us a literature that is one of the great literatures of 
past and present times, and (2) it offers a medium of close contact 
with a race that has spread its civilization more widely, perhaps, 
than any other race except the Anglo-Saxon. 

Spanish for training and culture is beginning to be appreciate: 
as it ought to be. And yet there are those who claim emphatically 
that it deserves a place in our schools only in commercial courses. 
It is, of course, inspiring to know that in teaching Spanish to our 
youth, we are teaching the language of nineteen independent na- 
tions, that we are, therefore, teaching a language of great practical 
and commercial value. In port cities and in manufacturing centers 
where articles are made for export to Spanish lands, Spanish w:!l 
continue undoubtedly to be of more importance in the conduct of 
business in the Western World than any other foreign language 
except English. Our imports from the South American countries, 
not including Central America and the West Indies, jumped from 
217 millions in 1913, to 542 millions in 1917, and our exports in- 
creased from 146 millions to 259 millions. Of course, the circum- 
stances have been peculiarly favorable for this wonderful increase 
in trade. And we cannot hold it easily after the war. To hold it, 
to increase it, we must adopt the methods of some of our compet- 
itors. Our traveling salesmen, like those of Germany, must be 
Huent in Spanish, acquainted with the customs, the ways of doing 
business, the likes and dislikes of South American peoples, for all 
of which the very first requisite is a knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage. We must train our young men so that they may do business 
in Spanish America. We must train our young men and our young 
women in Spanish correspondence and in South American eco- 
nomic and political history. It is absurd to say, as some do, that 
a training in French provides a means of contact and correspond- 
ence with Spanish America. But the study of Spanish offers far 


more than a means of increasing national or personal efficiency or 
wealth. This is the era of the practical that is also disciplinary and 
cultural. Therefore Spanish with its admittedly great practical 
value and its disciplinary and cultural values, which I believe | 
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have demonstrated, is peculiarly suited as a subject of study in every 
American school from the junior high school to the university. Mr. 
\MeA\doo, in the same speech to which I have already referred, said: 

The teaching of Spanish should be made compulsory in our public 
schools; in fact. a resolution was unanimously adopted by the International 
High Commission at Buenos Aires recommending to each Government that 
in all schools supported by public funds or aided in any way by public funds 
the study of English, Spanish, and Portuguese should be obligatory. 


| do not know whether Mr. McAdoo had in mind at the time he 
spoke the elementary schools as well as the high schools. If so, I 
beg respectfully to dissent from that view. I believe no foreign 
language should be taught in the elementary schools. Americanism 
and the three R’s, if you will, should be the subjects taught and 
taught thoroughly well in such schools. There is no room or time 
for teaching foreign languages. I also would amend his statement 
to read that either Spanish or French, or Spanish and French, 
should be made compulsory. lor | believe that these two languages 
should go hand in hand in our curriculum. There can be no quar- 
rel possible between the advocates of these two languages, though 
there are those specialists in German who have sought to sow dis- 
sension between these two groups of teachers. I speak at this 
moment as the president of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and as a trustee of the French Union of the Frenen 
Institute in the United States. 

I cannot close without a word of warning to teachers of Span- 
ish. Already the demand for teachers of Spanish exceeds the sup- 
ply. Already teachers born in Germany are said to be writing 
Spanish textbooks for use in our schools. Already teachers of 
German who find themselves without classes are turning to the 
teaching of Spanish and are going in large numbers to summer 
schools and extension courses in order to learn Spanish. I say be- 
ware, if these teachers are of German birth or German sympathies. 
Beware of this “peaceful penetration” lest the teaching of Spanish 
in this country, while still in its early stages, undergo the fate of 
Spain, a nation that is inhibited from being herself, because of Ger- 
man influence and propaganda. You see how peculiarly attractive, 
then, the Spanish language is to German teachers. We do not 
want Germanic Spanish. We want the Spanish language taught 
in this country by teachers born and trained either in the United 
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States or in a Spanish-speaking land. We do not want the Spanish 
word cultur to be written with a k or pronounced with a German 
accent. I speak frankly, for it is a time that requires frank speech. 

In conclusion: We have in this country overrated the value of 
(german and underrated the value of Spanish, as media of disci- 
pline and culture. The times have changed. We now see this mat- 
ter along with many others in its true perspective. The high- 
est interests of our own people and of all the peoples of all the 
\mericas demand that the youth of our land become acquainted at 
the earliest possible moment with Hispanic civilization, Hispanic 
peoples, Hispanic literature and language, all taught so as to con- 
tribute to the betterment of our own national life. They will then 
be trained and cultured in the way the times demand and they will 
help to spread in this hemisphere in a most effective manner not 
Pan-Germanism, but Pan-.Americanism. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
New York, N. Y. 
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NOTES ON CLUB WORK IN ELEMENTARY YEAR 


(A paper presented in the Spanish Round Table Conference of the Modern 
Language Section, Pittsburgh meeting of the National Education Asso 
ciation, July, 1918.) 


It goes without saying that activities outside the classroom and 
the regular routine promote to a marked degree effectiveness in the 
acquirement of the language, and, above all, stimulate a real and 
active interest in the Spanish-speaking world. Spontaneous outside 
activity, apparently managed by the students themselves, does a 
great deal to counteract the attitude taken by so many high school 
pupils, i. e., that their school studies are a thing apart, identified 
with their teacher's peculiar point of view, to be tolerated with a 
good grace forty-five minutes a day, but “nothing in their lives,” as 
they say. They are apt to class Spanish as one of the most interest- 
ing of these necessary evils, but consisting, in the nature of the case, 
of certain stories to be reproduced and of a large number of elusive 
words and combinations of words, all dying a natural death after 
the examination. To take away this almost inevitable note of arti- 
ficiality and make their work in school seem a part only of the effort 
they mean to make to gain a new power, and almost to enter a new 
world, is the purpose of clubs or any kind of outside activity. Their 
need is felt especially in the elementary vear when but little power 
is yet attained, when the way seems long, and when the pupils are 
especially susceptible along imaginative lines. 

These notes are rightly named merely sketches of what we have 
wished to do in this connection in our school. I use the pronoun 
“we” purposely to include the pupils, because it is their codperation 
and often their planning what they would like to do that have made 
possible anything we have been able to carry out. 

Club activities in the elementary year (that is, those which we 
have already tried) may be divided into four categories: dramatic. 
musical, correspondence, and the manufacture of Libros Azules, as 
we have christened them. Our ideal was to have four groups, each 
meeting weekly, and about twice a term to hold large open meetings 
to which would be invited all the Spanish students in the school, and 
all the important guests, like teachers, whom we could persuade to 
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come to lend prestige to the occasion. This complete organization 
tor the elementary year alone would be very possible in our school, 
where we have such large numbers to draw from, but heretofore 
we have been hampered by crowded conditions in double session 
annexes and lack of teachers to assist, especially with a more ad- 
vanced club to attend to also. At the present time, of course, we 
have relegated everything to second place in favor of war and patri- 
otic activities. 

To consider in order the topics mentioned, “Dramatic Club” is 
a decidedly pretentious name, considering the results obtained from 
a literary or artistic standpoint. To the actresses’ minds, however, in 
this case, the stories in Harrison’s Elementary Reader make won- 
derful plays. “El Cuento del Pollo” is appropriate for the most ele- 
mentary pupils because there are so many characters and each has 
so little to say. “The Three Bears” is a decided advance in dra- 
matic action, and is introduced by a kind of prologue who explains 
the situation, states that she is in the bears’ house, and points out 
the principal objects of interest, such as the different things belong- 
ing to the bears. We possess a permanent set of stage properties, 
consisting of a soup tureen, three bowls, and three spoons, and have 
heen lucky enough sometimes to find someone to lend us a fur coat 
for the large bear at the gala performance. 

With “El Principe Jalma” we have a really serious task before 
is, because there are twelve scenes before the prince says triumph- 
antly, “Ninguna ha de ser mi esposa sino tu!” “El Principe Oso” 


has only six scenes, but they are more complex and take some liber- 
ties with the text, for the father of the three daughters has an auto- 
mobile, is delayed by tire trouble, receives a telegram telling him 
the terrible news that his ship is sunk, and carries on a telephone 
conversation. A sketch which those least advanced do with great 
vusto, consists of a teacher with spectacles and her hair up, who 
rings a bell for the class to enter. She takes the roll and they read 
together the 23d psalm, when a pupil enters late. There follows a 
series of questions and answers, in which it develops that this pupil 
stayed up so late the night before studying her Spanish that she 
could not get to school on time. The teacher next calls on various 
pupils to recite, all of whom have headache or some other ailment 
or have lost the place. Lastly, the teacher calls on one particular 
zirl by name for a synopsis of “hablo espaiiol,” and to her surprise, 
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instead of one, all give it in chorus and very fast. She inquires the 
reason for this eagerness, and they all shout, “Porque nos gustan 
los verbos.”” At this the child who was late jumps up and says, “A 
mi no me gustan los verbos.” The teacher reproves her, the bell 
rings, and the curtain falls. This drama, to be sure, is not intel- 
lectual, but perhaps that is why it takes with the audience. 

Another, called “Il Sueno,” introduces the original idea of rep- 
resenting a dream. Maria (we usually pick out the smallest girl) 
is discovered reading aloud the most difficult passage in her reader. 
She becomes very sleepy, falls asleep, and the various personages 
enter—Alatar, with the glad news that his faithful horse did not 
really die from grief, but escaped and found him; the stonecutter 
and the old woodcutter with his daughter and the ugly negro. Just 
then the clock strikes twelve and the negro is transformed into a 
handsome prince by removing a black mask. Next appear the three 
bears and the little girl, no longer afraid, Don Juan Bolondron with 
an impressive swagger, the fox suffering from indigestion on ac- 
count of the long list of fowls he has devoured, and El Médico 
Tunante, who presents the fox with an enormous bottle of medi- 
cine. All these characters bring a gift for Maria, and at Christmas 
time San Nicolas appeared with real candy, which caused the occa- 
sion to end amid general rejoicing. 

We usually have two plays in preparation at once, to include 
both grades, and give them at a general meeting, or, in the case of 
annexes, at an assembly period. 

On the same program appear the results of the chorus club, a 
group of girls who rehearse Spanish songs at convenient intervals. 
We begin with “America” in Spanish and then some of the easier 
“La Cachucha” is 
the most popular. Next. “El Himno Nacional” de Méjico, which is 


songs in the back of DeVitis’ Reader, of which 


a great favorite. The chorus group this term learned “La Bo- 
rinquenia”™” in parts and “Torerito Torerazo” from the Land of Joy. 
which they sang on various school occasions. We also have a few 
Spanish records, and utilize those belonging to teachers willing to 
lend them. 

Correspondence with pupils in Spanish-speaking schools we did 
not introduce in the second grade until this year, and then only be- 
cause of the large number of unused names in our file of Porto 


Rican students wishing to correspond with us. This group man- 
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aged so well that next term we shall continue to admit second grade 
pupils. Of course, they have to hold prolonged conferences with 
me about the letters they send and receive, but each one takes note 
of expressions used by others which she may be able to incorporate 
in her own letters. Besides, they write the hardest things in the 
English part of their letters. The effort made is quite recompensed 
by the enjoyment we get reading the letters which have come regu- 
larly except the week the Carolina went down. They all give the 
girls a little glimpse into a world not their own. Some are quite 
amusing, and many descriptive of Porto Rican life and customs. 
lor instance, from Carolina P. R. “Puerto Rico siempre tiene el 
mismo clima. Las mafianas son frescas y con un sol brillante que 
a veces se nos marea la vista. Las carreteras parecen como porcela- 
nas. El cielo siempre esta azul y claro.” Now in English: “I am 
satisfied with your description. I like you. I think that you will 
like me too. Would you? I am a girl of one year more than you, 
and have brown curly hair and green eyes. Truly yours, Natividad 
Colon.” Or the following: “My Dear Chepita: I received your 
nice and sweet letter. You have not an idea of how glad I was. I 
am glad to carry a long conversation with you. It is my best pleas- 
ure to enlarge my vocabulary in English. llow happy I will be if 
you would come some day to my pretty town. I am going to tell 
somethings about it. The sky is so clear that its pretty and white 
clouds seem to fall upon these mountains. 


“Deseo que Vd. perdone mis errores y que sean corregidos. 

“Presenting myself to you and giving thanks in advance, | re- 
main waiting for your nice answer. 

“Your truly friend, 
“Isabel M. Maldonado.” 

“Dear l‘rasquita: As never have write to American girls, | am 
very glad to write you, because | shall learn more [¢nglish. 

“Dispensa los disparates que te ponga en la carta en ingles 
porque soy de séptimo grado y mi edad es doce aflos. Se despide 
carinosamente tu amiguita sincera, Angelita [lernandez.” 

“Yo estoy en primer afio, tengo el curso cientifico, estudio el 
inglés el algebra, el espafiol, cocina y costura, y también maquinilla 

“Tengo muchos deseos de conocerla personalmente. Asi es que 
espero en la otra carta me mande un retratito para conocerla aunque 
sea por retrato. Yo no pierdo esperanzas de que \d. venga aca o 


yo vaya alla. 
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“Los nombres de mis hermanos son los siguientes. lelix César, 
Pilar, Rafael, Margarita, Jesus, y Evangelina. 

“Nosotros estamos cosiendo en la escuela payamas para la Cruz 
Roja. Afectuosamente, Medelicia Dominguez.” 

“Loving Friend: | am very much obliged for your friendships. 
Sundays afternoon | received your letter. | was surprised when 
| saw your Spanish letter. It is a nice letter, | know you are 
practising. Yesterday we went to the seashore and buy bananas, 
candies and cheese for the party. We spend nearly the whole day 
in the sea. | found many shells and sponges which are used for 
ornaments and paper dolls. 

“Enclose you will find some idiomatic expressions both in Eng- 
lish and in Spanish. If you study these idiomatic expressions, your 
Spanish will be much more easy.” 

The girls have not only received letters but views, magazines, 
school exercises, Porto Rican embroidery, and even two boxes of 
candy, the recipients of which were objects of envy. They all ex- 
change photographs at the very beginning. 

Perhaps one of the things most strikingly brought to students 
carrying on an exchange is the fact that words apparently like Eng- 
lish may be quite different. This is illustrated by the following 
quotation from the English part of a Porto Rican girl's letter: “All 
my parents are Porto Rican except my brother-in-law, who is an 
American.” They also gain first-hand knowledge of the use of ti 
and !|‘d., for their Spanish friends usually explain after the first let- 
ter that they are now intimate friends enough to use tr. One of 
the difficulties in organizing such an exchange is the fact that some 
pupils whose names have been sent us as correspondents do not 
reply. To avoid the possibility of not receiving an answer, many 
of the girls take two or more names from different towns, thinking 
it just as easy to “kill two birds with one stone.” That is especially 
true of those exchanging with Santiago, Chile, because it takes so 
long for the letters to come. 


This practice of writing letters to different countries could easily 
and most profitably be correlated with the next activity to be men- 
tioned, that of the manufacture of a kind of experience book, a 
cross between a scrapbook and an imaginary life history of the 
pupil, introducing extended journeys into foreign parts. We have 
christened them Libros Azules because blue, according to Rubén 
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Dario, suggests something pleasant, unknown and far away, which 
we wish to go and find. A pupil undertaking a first foreign lan- 
guage is entering just such a new world and needs help to make it 
a part of his real life. 

These books lend themselves to an endless variety of possibili- 
ties. I have two here, in case anyone is interested enough to look 
at them. The truth is that with us their progress and nature de- 
pend largely upon the kind of illustrations we can find. Some pupils 
have parts which the rest have not, and some parts are almost identi- 
cal. We have a collection of old magazines and miscellaneous pic- 
tures, and are all always on the lookout for illustrative material. 

The procedure in a Blue Look group is, briefly, as follows: 
When the organization is completed and the officers elected, the 
executive committee appoints, in advance, girls to take charge of 
each meeting. They choose subjects from a list | have, or suggest 
new ones, and post the schedule in advance. The girl in charge of 
the first meeting may, for example, have a story about animals and 
fowls in the farmyard, based upon the first Spanish story she has 
read. She has prepared, with the help of a teacher, a little speech 
which she illustrates by showing her pictures. This also works par- 
ticularly well with an exercise about sewing, when she may illus- 
trate with her doll. When she has finished she dictates this text 
to the class, who write it in their books, often pasting in the illus- 
trations then and there. Those who have special and additional 
pictures on related subjects put in additional details invented to 
make them fit in. After doing a few series and stories from work 
previously studied, we begin the best part, our journeys into Spain 
and Latin America. Here we use English in part, for there is not 
time to write everything in Spanish. It is desirable also to read 
chapters from books dealing with the countries in which we are, 
for example, books by Harry Frank. Spanish artists and their pic- 
tures are very good subjects also. Inexpensive copies can be ob- 
tained from the Hispanic Society, Metropolitan Museum, from Cos- 
mos Company, and others. In a little book on the lives of great art- 
ists, by Elbert Hubbard, is a very entertaining story of the life of 
Mariano Fortuny. 


The patriotic section must certainly not be omitted, and there is 
here again an almost unlimited variety of ways and means. Each 
one may have a separate narrative as in these books, or the group as 
a whole may go Over There for war work. 
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At the end of the term there may be a prize for the best arranged 
book, not the one with the best pictures, for not all have equal op- 
portunity to get them. 

One thing to guard against in our school in allowing individual 
tastes to express themselves as far as possible in these books, is an 
excessive affinity for moving-picture actresses. Some pupils would 
like to make their book a kind of picture gallery of their favorite 
stars. This tendency is not confined to the Spanish Club, for one 
of our English teachers happened to ask her class how many knew 
who Cleopatra was, and was surprised to hear them shout with one 
accord, “Theda Bara.” 

We have no requirements for membership in Spanish clubs ex- 
cept the general school rule that all must be members of the General 
()rganization. Sometimes girls poorest in class work take most in- 
terest and are the best executives. Some of this type experience a 
change of heart when they become really interested, and decide to 
make good in class. In case there is also a more advanced club, 
there is an opportunity for codperation in joint meetings and other- 
wise. Recently our fifth-term girls were very interested in acting 
as judges to determine which of the second-term section should re- 
cite a selection from Castelar taken from their reader. 

This concludes these notes, which must appear too elementary 
for high school pupils and quite unpedagogical. In that case we 
plead guilty, and only offer as an excuse that clubs are for fun, not 
for work. 

RutH WILSON 


BusHwick SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DEVICES AND ACCESSORY AIDS IN THE FIRST 
YEAR OF SPANISH 


(A paper presented in the Spanish Round Table Conference of the Modern 
Language Section, Pittsburgh meeting of the National Education sso- 
ciation, July, 1918.) 


In the work of vocabulary building, which we all begin by the 
use of objects in the class-room, | have found it helpful during the 
first few days to use the following device: After the pupils have 
acquired their vocabulary orally, they attach to the objects name- 
cards large enough to be seen across the room. For about two 
weeks‘they enjoy this game. | keep the doors of the room placarded 
“ENTRADA” and “SALIDA,” 

A vocabulary is quickest gained by concert work. Each little 
answer or group of answers given by the individual is repeated by 
the class in concert, the teacher at first speaking with the class. By 
repeating the sentence with the class the teacher sets the pace and 
controls the rhythm, the class quickly catches her intonation and 
phrasing, and this in no way prevents her from being able to detect 
the mispronounced or incorrect word. If she cannot tell which 
pupil makes the mistake, the class, by their amused glances at the 
offender, will save any interruption of the work. Moreover, when 
the teacher repeats the phrases with the pupils, her voice is the 
greatest factor in keeping the class interested. 

In working outward from the room by means of objects which 
can be brought in, make a collection of pictures to illustrate the 
series you are building up. I began last year a series of charts to 
illustrate Méras and Roth’s list. [ also made a chart of the vowel 
triangle. After one begins in this line, it is surprising to see how 
one sees good illustrations at every turn. 

Not being able to buy a game of “Authors” in Spanish, I made 
one which teaches the names of authors and their works. As a 
reward for exceptional work, pupils may play this game. 

Teach objectively the parts of the body. “And right here is a 
good place to begin teaching numbers. Home-room numbers may 
be given in Spanish. Pupils like to bring in the numbers of their 
automobile licenses, or the highest they have seen. And in connec- 
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tion with numbers have a Spanish calendar. For a time I begin 
each lesson by asking, while the attendance slip is being made out, 
the day of the month, the day of the week, and the weather, some- 
times giving, as a reward, the calendar sheet just torn off. They 
like to have such little things to show their friends. 

| begin during the second or third week to have pupils work 
out groups of words, synonyms, adjectives, adverbs, phrases, and 
so on—Meras’ list again. I also group contrasting words and 
phrases. Sometimes I put a time limit on lists, having pupils raise 
hands as soon as they have ten or fifteen words, or calling time in 
five minutes and having the lists read. 

Idiom lists grouped according to verbs are worked out in note- 
hooks, in which are placed also stenciled or drawn maps filled in by 
the pupils, little themes illustrated by pictures—all sorts of material 
collected by the pupils. 

The pupils like to have spelling and vocabulary matches, and in 
these matches the lazy student shows to such disadvantage that 
usually he is moved to study his vocabularies with greater zeal, and 
the dull pupil is stimulated to attacking with more real concentra- 
tion the problem of acquiring words. 

In the grammar drill one should make the most extensive use 
of concert work. And since grammar is drill, drill, drill, let’s have 
the pupils enjoy it. Many teachers say they cannot do concert work 
with their classes. Just try it again next year. If you work with 
the pupils at first, show them how to do it—lead them. They will 
soon gain confidence and will keep absolutely together. Use con- 
cert work in drilling on type sentences. Use it in correcting errors 
in recitations, going back to the individual after the concert work. 
| use it in quick conjugation of verbs with objects or adverbs, or 
personal pronouns. 

| have found it a good plan to conjugate the verbs with personal 
pronouns, systematically going through the whole series. (I give 
it to you, I give it to him, to her, to you, to them; he gives it to me, 
to you, etc.) and so on through the different persons, numbers, and 
tenses of the different verbs; skipping around should only come 
after much systematic drill. 


For review work, pupils are sent to the board with slips on 
which are written several connected sentences of practical value or 
vital interest to the pupil, all based on the review principles. Mean- 
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while the class is doing other drill work. When each has finished 
she will be seen back at her desk diligently looking up principles in 
her grammar. When all are in their seats the work is corrected 
with nice red chalk, each pupil being first given the opportunity to 
correct her own work if she can. As the correcting proceeds, the 
principles are discussed. They enjoy this, and the whole class re- 
joices when there is not even a red accent mark and the pupil may 
write O.K. They like to keep a record of O.K.’s and compare with 
their previous records and the records of other divisions. 

Reading. 

After the pupils are furnished a book it is my practice at the be- 
ginning of the period to read a few sentences myself and then have 
the class read them in concert. Nearly always at the first reading 
of the paragraph I read with them, thus setting the pace and keep- 
ing the rhythm. Soon the naturally good readers will be taking the 
hesitating, self-conscious ones along, and they are all getting the 
swing of it. My pupils think this a most helpful exercise. 

Sometimes | have a pupil read while the class notes the errors. 
We drill on those errors, first in concert, then back to the individual 
who made the error. To vary the work and to test preparation and 
power, the paragraph may be read with changes of person, number, 
and tense. 

Seldom is it necessary to have direct translation from Spanish 
to English. Well-directed questions will always show if the subject 
is clearly understood. 

I have the pupils look up the questions given in the text in many 
readers. Soon they find out that the questions are not comprehen- 
sive enough. They notice that I always make the connection be- 
tween the matter of the text and their daily life and that the ques- 
tions in the text usually do not. When I say, “Don’t you think you 
could make better questions ?” they next day bring in a set of ques- 
tions on the lesson. We talk them over, and for the following day 
I assign the two most self-confident pupils to be teachers for that 
part of the lesson. This is absolutely the most helpful thing I’ve 
ever done with a class. When that pupil-teacher finds that the class 
can not understand her question, she realizes that it is not all due to 
the “fussiness” of her teacher. They like to do this exercise. They 
like to extend the questions to include their own experience, to com- 
pare the length of the term of the president of a South American 
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country with that of one of the United States. They like to make 
connection with their geography and history. 

\nd right here | want to make a plea for the intelligent use of 
South American and Central American reading material, even in 
the first-year work, and correlating with history and geography. 
Many of the little readers like the Roessler and Remy’s have inter- 
esting little articles on the life of South American countries. The 
pupils enjoy working out in Spanish on the map the boundaries, the 
climate and products, and tracing the connections between the two, 
comparing the populations and governments with those of the 
United States. Most teachers | have met do not like this work, are 
bored, so the pupils are bored too. Really, it is interesting, once 
you're really in it. And from the Mentor, the Geographic, and the 
Pan-American Union Bulletin can be obtained many pictures for 
illustration. 

During the last three months of the first vear pupils come to the 
Spanish class-room during their spare periods. They find in a cer- 
tain place on the table reading material, school editions of short 
stories, easy magazine articles, clippings from Spanish newspapers, 
and some pupils plan to spend at least one period a week there. By 
arrangement with our public library, | keep there a collection of 
travel books, Bensusan’s Home Life in Spain, Fitz-Gerald’s Ram- 
bles in Spain, and so on. 

Composition. 

When the pupil goes to the board for written work he writes his 
name like this, “Me llamo Juan Smith,” thus fixing that point in his 
mind. On his papers he also always writes the date in Spanish. 

Sentence work from English to Spanish from the text is 
brought to the class and collected. The teacher reads the English 
sentence. Some pupil gives it in Spanish. If it is incorrect others 
are called upon until the correct form is obtained. The pupil who 
gives the sentence correctly writes it on the board. The whole list 
of sentences is gone through and variants are given. Pupils find 
that each sentence has one or two important points—reasons for the 
use of that sentence form in the exercise, and they learn to look 
first for thos¢ important points. They enjoy this exercise with its 
lively discussions. 


They like also Mr. Wilkins’ “.\t the Window” exercise. pupil 
goes to the window and names all the objects he can see. Some- 
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times as he gives them another pupil writes them on the board. 
When his vocabulary is exhausted another takes his place. Finally 
the whole class goes to the window to see who can get the longest 
list. Occasionally I put up a collection of pictures by Murillo, pages 
trom that excellent catalogue of the Zuloaga exhibition. Even the 
first-vear classes can talk about them. 

We have had conversation on many Liberty Loan posters, and 
in connection with the drawing pupils have designed Liberty Bond 
posters, illustrated with Christ of the Andes, and Columbus’s ship. 
They have illustrated proverbs for decoration of the class-room. 

When pupils enter the Spanish class-room they look at a regular 
place on the board for special work, such as jokes or anecdotes from 
newspapers and magazines, which those arriving in the room first 
usually may work out before the pupils from more distant parts of 
the building arrive at their seats. 

The classes have enjoyed greatly learning Spanish songs. De 
(sogorza’s record of “Noche Serena” was played on my little phono- 
graph at different times until the pupils began to know the melody 
and most of the words. Then the words were written on the board, 
liscussed and drilled. After listening again to the record while 
thinking through the words, the song was sung with the record sev- 
eral times, then without—and the song was learned. 

[ am trying to collect music and records illustrating the folk 
songs and dances of several provinces in Spain. 

Pupils will themselves speed up the slow or dull pupil in order 
to have time for an extra record or song on Friday. 

The memorizing of poems and prose is begun at the end of the 
first month or so. A poem, the first a very short one, is read several 
times by the teacher, translated by the class, order of ideas pre- 
sented in the poem discussed, also the importance of the words in 
phrasing. Again the poem is read by the teacher several times, 
phrases or words drilled if necessary, then read in concert with the 
teacher. ly the time all this is done the pupils almost know a short 
poem, and have begun to love it, for they feel they are really ex- 
pressing its ideas. They themselves can tell immediately if any 
pupil is mispronouncing a word, stressing the wrong word, or fail- 
ing to get the rhythm. It is only after much concert work that I 
ask individual pupils to give the poem. They all love this work, 
and I often hear them in their home rooms or in the gymnasium 
singing their songs or reciting poems or proverbs. 
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laylets may be given during the last weeks of the first year. As 
soon as Ruth Henry's little book of playlets came out last November 
| had two of the little plays given by second year or third term 
pupils, and thought they were doing remarkably well. Then | 
wanted to see if second term (first year) pupils could do it too, so 
I tried it out in June. Ten days after assigning the parts a rehearsal! 
of El Criado Astuto was given with a success that was far beyond 
my wildest dreams. [irst vear pupils also enjoy dramatizing the 
little stories in their readers. This year my second term pupils have 
dramatized several in the Roessler and Remy. 

ven during the vear the war broke out I brought home quite a 
bit of illustrative material from Spain, pottery, jewelry, castanets, 
fans, street car zone tickets, admission tickets to museums and bull 
fights, kilometric tickets, and a sprig of myrtle from the Court of 
the Myrtles in the Alhambra. 

We have on our table in the class-room newspapers, magazines 
maps, calendars, postcards (mine are in envelopes according to the 
grammar and reading lessons, so that they are readily available), 
and all the illustrative material we can find. 

We collect pictures from advertisements, magazines, Bulletins 
of the Pan-American Union, book publishers’ advertisements, etc. 
The pupils, once started on the track of such things, bring in loads 
of such material. 

All of these devices and more have been used in my first year 
classes this year. Does it look like a lot of work? 't really is not. 
One year when | was teaching thirty hours a week (every period of 
the day), | was forced to work out a scheme for the rapid correc- 
tion of quiz papers, which | will not take time to describe here, as 
it was published in Modern Language Journal for October, 1917. 

And, after all, any device is only a means of attacking a problem 
from a different angle. After one finds there ts a different angle. 
one becomes interested in still other angles, in How many angles. 

But in the use of devices let us appeal to all the senses, let us 
keep clearly in mind the underlying principles, let us maintain a 
reasonable relation in the different phases of our work—in other 
words, a “balanced ration.” 


IsABELLE M. Day 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL 
Lynn, Mass. 


CLUB WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY YEAR IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


«A paper delivered at the meeting of the Spanish Section of the Modern 
Language Division of the National Education ‘Association, Pittsburgh, 
July, 1918.) 


Although the activities of the foreign language club find their 
fullest expression in the third and fourth year of the high school 
course, there are great possibilities for the elementary year. 

The advantages of club work in advanced classes may properly 
be assumed to an equal degree for those of the first year. With 
the club organization many ambitions may be realized that would 
be impossible if left to individual effort. The foundation may be set 
at this time for conversational fluency. 

Among the many advantages of club activity in the elementary 
Spanish class may be emphasized that a social use of Spanish not 
only makes the study more enjoyable but creates sympathy with the 
nations that speak the language and thus broadens the student’s 
outlook on life in general. 

The willing codperation of club members in a common unity of 
purpose is not only a school but a civic virtue. 

The elements of individuality and personality, so essential for 
initial effort of any kind, are called forth by club programs. 

Parallel with the advantages presented are the aims to be real- 
ized by the teacher of elementary Spanish: 

1. The creation of interest and enthusiasm for the regular work 
of the class. . 

2. The promotion of good will between class members through 
intellectual cooperation. 

3. In the elementary year the chief academic purpose is the en- 
largement of vocabulary that comes through the avenues of club 
programs. 

At the initial stage of study the best results may be secured 
through the club within the class—that is, all the activities of the 
club are confined to class presentation and are not for student body 
assemblies. 

The students themselves bring great enthusiasm to these devia- 
tions from regular class work, for at the very outset of the course 
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they have heard at every hand, “The opportunity of the future will 
speak to the youth of America in Spanish.” 

The student should be made to feel that the lack of opportunity, 
10 practise the language outside of class, which has hampered many 
an ambitious student, may be offset to a certain degree by the Span- 
ish Language Club. 

In my two years’ experience in the New York City High 
Schools | have had charge of clubs in the third year of the course. 
ur meetings have been held outside of school hours once a week. 
\e have presented before the student body of the high school and 
visiting Spanish clubs such one-act comedias as “La Sorpresa de 
isidoro,” “Las Solteronas,” and “La Muela del Juicio.” 

This is in passing—lI will speak of some of the elementary club 
work of my classes in Southern Arizona and California. 

Of the nature of programs and the material available, there is a 
wide range for originality. Programs should be ‘made of such a 
character as to instruct on the customs, history, spirit, commercial 
life, educational systems, geography, and literature of Spanish 
countries. 

It is difficult to keep programs uniformly interesting—the mem- 
orizing of poems and the reading of extracts from great authors, 
while most excellent practice for the performer, soon prove dull to 
the student listener; variety is necessary. Some sprightly dialogue, 
even though commonplace in its argument, will enliven the pro- 
gram. I have sometimes assigned the descriptive passages to some 
students and the dialogue to two other members of the class as a 
test in alertness and catching the cue. 

Whenever talent is available, Spanish dances may be introduced. 
Last year in an evening high school program one of the young girls 
of my class danced “La Batalla de las Rosas” at an assembly of the 
French, Italian and Spanish departments of the school. 

Spanish songs and music never fail to make their appeal to 
these enthusiastic young students. Especially popular with them 
are “La Paloma,” “La Golondrina” and “El Himno Nacional.” 

The teacher who has made collections through travel or ex- 
change has a rich store from which to draw for programs. I have 
brought to the class a bit of the roof tiling of the Block House of 
San Juan Hill, Santiago de Cuba. Such a world of comments as 
follewed! All the boys were rivals for the honor of writing its 
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autobiography. <A similar welcome from the girls awaited my col- 
lection of Venezuelan, Cuban and Spanish fans. Belt buckles of the 
Spanish artillery, a Mexican sombrero, drawn work from Aguas 
Calientes, Mexico, and Mexican pottery from Guadalajara, Ja- 
lisco, have served well as subjects for simple descriptions introduc- 
ing always a varied vocabulary. 

Of course in the elementary year great care must be taken to 
keep the programs simple. 

In my experience with first-year classes in the secondary school- 
of the Southwest I have found much enthusiasm with the students 
memorizing a brief “Noticia del dia” or “Noticia de Espafia” for 
the class club program, always with the understanding that the 
item be chosen from some Spanish newspaper, as “Las Novedades,” 
and that it not exceed a paragraph in length. 

To bring our national neighbors to our doors is impossible, nor 
can our classes go to them, but a community of thought and ideals 
may be fostered through magazines and newspapers published in 
Spanish. Commonplace as they are, like everything essential, yet 
they are strong instruments for bridging space, time and tempera- 
ment. 

Our club, organized within the class, devoted the last twenty 
minutes of the recitation period on Thursday of each week to its 
activity. The Spanish parliamentary terms requisite for conducting 
impromptu club work were mastered at the outset.. Only students 
receiving grades above 80% were eligible as officers. ° 

Roll call was answered by Spanish proverbs or brief ‘quotations. 

In the elementary year perforce original speeches are excep- 
tional. However, great interest is shown in the memorizing of anec- 
dotes. 

A committee of five in consultation with the instructor plans the 
programs of each week. The club work in class may assume attrac- 
tive social features. One of my elementary classes at the Tempe 
Normal School of Arizona arranged a “hike” for the club. 

Late in the afternoon one Friday, the khaki-clad boys and girls 
(the Southern Normal has*always had military drill) marched to 
the banks of the Salt River, some three miles beyond the Butte, to 
present their final program of the year. 

After sand races came the roll call with responses, not the regu- 
lation proverbs and dichos of the class room, but delightful sur- 
prises in little tributes to “La lengua Castellana.” 
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Supper followed on the sands, all gathered in a large circle 
about the glowing bonfire, which you may rightly guess was not 
kindled for any atmospheric reason but to ward off the attacks of the 
hostile mosquito. 

The young ladies of the club had very cleverly prepared a large 
box ot bonbons—inserting a tiny Spanish message in each with a 
corresponding answer—for example, as sentimental as “; Me daras 
calabazas ?” with the reassuring reply, “En los momentos de locura, 
si.’ Llowever, no youth was flattered by this unusual attention, for 
he felt sure that only an academic end was being secured. Then 
we climbed to the rocks of the Butte and there by the light of the 
moon we listened to our guest of honor, an officer of high rank in 
the American army, who had seen distinguished service in the 
Spanish-American War, and one who had spoken Spanish from 
childhood. We gathered about the smouldering embers as the hour 
for the return to the campus came, when once more “El Himno Na- 
cronal” was sung and under the stars we made our way homeward, 
calling at the old flour mill along the way. I feel sure that night 
will live long in the memory of us all. 


(one of our class programs was a department store—or rather, 
two consecutive programs, for the first week was barely sufficient 
for organization of the store management. Lists of articles were 
brought of the goods on sale usually in the different departments of 
the store by the various departmental managers, the remaining stu- 
dents being assigned special lists as customers. Some of the de- 
pendientes showed great salesmanship and the cajero was ever 
aware of counterfeit checks. As a vocabulary maker the typical 
department store is most successful. Such material is easily accessi- 
ble in the advertisements of weekly editions of Spanish newspapers. 
The study of history and geography of Spanish countries finds a 
valuable adjunct in the use of picture post cards. 


In many class rooms large maps of the countries studied are 
lacking, but are none the less necessary for establishing correct 
ideas regarding the relative location and distance from important 
points of the places in consideration. This lack may be supplied 
in part by railroad folders and steamship company maps. ‘This 
sort of material will bring the Spanish Club nearer to actual talk in 
Spanish than the most charming story imaginable. 
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As a variation from the regular outside program the committee 
assigned ten lines for memorization to a single student, thus as- 
signing the entire selection, the student who succeeded in reproduc- 
ing this assignment without a single omission being rewarded by 
the slip “sobresaliente.” In this way the element of competition 
stimulates interest and effort. 

Another device is the use of the calendar. Some member of the 
club is held responsible for announcing a week in advance, holidays. 
religious or civil, anniversaries, and historical events; ior example, 
el 6 de enero, el dia de los reyes—el 24 de junio—el primero de no- 
viembre, el dia dar accion de gracias. 

In my classes in the Southwest I found it possible to secure much 
valuable program material. In Southern California the traditions 
of Spanish life richly exist. One afternoon we visited the mission 
of San Gabriel near Los Angeles and witnessed a performance ot 
the Mission Play of California, the dramatic portrayal of the early 
history of California by the poet McGroarty. Between acts the 
audience promenades in an enclosed circular walk outside the the- 
ater. At different points are miniature representations of the vari- 
ous misssions of California in the setting of blooming flowers and 
singing birds. The theater was constructed solely for the Mission 
Play and has the distinction of being the only one of its kind built 
in the shadow of mission walls. The chapel bell brings the audi- 
ence back to the next act. 

During the elementary year in high school, the work in clubs 
may be reasonably expected to accomplish the following ends: 

1. The acquirement of a vocabulary of practical, everyday sub- 
jects in a classified, associated form, hence usable knowledge. 

2. Training in consecutive thinking and in clear, definite and 
ready expression of thought. 

3. The formation of habits of independent investigation invalu- 
able in after life. 

+. The awakening of a genuine interest in the literature and in- 
stitutions of the peoples of Spain and Spanish America with whom 
Cestiny has linked the United States for future codperation. 


Gracia L. FERNANDEZ 


New Urrecut Hicgu Scuoor 
Brookityx, N. Y. 
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CREATING A SPANISH ATMOSPHERE IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


(.\ paper delivered at the meeting of the Spanish Section of the Modern 
Language Division of the National Education Association, Pittsburgh. 
July, 1918.) 


May | give you a little of the geography of the Seward Park 
School and its environment? It is in the midst of the lower East 
Side in a district where English is a foreign modern language, 
but where the rising generation is intensely American, and acts as 
a leaven among the parents of foreign birth. I have been amazed 
at the amount of Americanizing that has been done in the last few 
months through the medium of these future citizens, under the 
guidance of Mr. Brodie, principal of the school. The champion 
“Four Minute” man of the city was one of our boys in the Jewish 
quarter. The pupils more than doubled the quota of the Third 
Liberty Loan, collecting $350,000. A very large, flourishing Red 
Cross Club exists in our school, where much opposition had to be 
overcome due to prejudice against the cross. Our school is situate 
east of the Bowery, and on the other side of the “Mason and Dixon” 
line is the Italian district. For seven years I taught in that Italian 
section and often spent many unhappy hours over the fact that 
these two districts were always up in arms—one against the other. 
The lack of brotherhood was appalling. One was sorry for a little 
“Kike” who got over on the Italian side, and the Lord help a little 
“Ginnie” who got into the Hebrew ground. The Bowery was a 
“No Man’s Land.” 

When, four years ago, I crossed the Rubicon and entered the 
Hebrew land I took with me many pleasant memories of “Little 
Italy,” and a following of boys who had been in my band and or- 
chestra from time to time, many of them professional musicians. 
[ carried also the regret at the lack of harmony between the two 
districts. 

I had come into a district as unlatin as one could picture 
Faney a big school of over 4,000 pupils—all Jewish, Russian Jews 
for the most part—with a sprinkling of Jews from Egypt, Tur- 
key, Austria or Rumania, and nothing of Latin traditions—classes 
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unlike those of most high schools where we get a composition of 
different nations—a spot where some appeal might be made and 
felt. And I was to begin Spanish there. The student body wanted 
Spanish—business demanded it—and as we are a Junior High 
School and Commercial High School all in one—the clamor was for 
Spanish. You see, my first job was to start something to create a 
Spanish atmosphere to counteract that unlatin attitude. I think I 
have succeeded in making the air in my room talk Spanish, and in- 
directly but very evidently helped to break down the “barbed wires” 
and destroy ““No Man’s Land,” to create a feeling of tolerance, of 
democracy ; have given a knowledge of Spain, of what she has been, 
and is, in art, literature, business and politics—all of which has 
caused an intelligent respect for Spain—after two years’ work—and 
it meant hours and nights and a sacrifice of Saturday and Sunday 
often. 

I encouraged pupils to get and read magazines such as Tlie 
South American. I supplied them with copies of several Spanish 
magazines and papers or calendars. They cut out pictures and par- 
agraphs that held interest for them. In the sign-painting room were 
charts with such headings as Spain, Cuba, Ecuador, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, ete., and the flag of each painted in colors. As the 
pupils and I found clippings and pictures of political, commercial, 
or geographical interest we pasted them on the charts hanging about 
the room. I am fortunate in having friends in several Spanish 
speaking countries, and I have thus gotten many articles of interest 
—as a water bottle from Cuba, a shawl from Mexico, a jipi japa 
hat from Ecuador, castanets from Madrid, and such like. I know a 
ship master, who has been successful in bringing me plants, and I 
have been fortunate in keeping them in good growing condition—or- 
chids, six kinds from Guayaquil; mariposa, emblissa, and diamela 
from Cuba. He has brought me post cards showing life, habits and 
industries as well as scenery; money of several places, postaye 
stamps, newspapers, posters announcing various events; fruits, as 
mamey, anone, mangos, guava, aquacate. | brought down my almo- 
hada and bolillos and taught the girls some simple Spanish laces. 
The bolillos, by the way, I could not get in the city and I had some 
300 made in our wood turning shop, using some I got from Madri«l 
as a pattern. I took boys and girls to visit some bodegas and cigar 
and fruit importing houses. We had several Spanish meals. I made 
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typical soups, cooked garbanzos, frijoles, malangas and the deli- 
cious “platanos indios,”’ those bananas that are so puckery and 
horrible raw, and so delicious cooked. We got pastas and dulces in 
the bodegas also. | gave illustrated talks. We made trips to the 
Hispanic Museum. | invited several people to sing or play Spanis) 
songs or to talk to the pupils in Spanish or of things in Spanish. .\ 
day or two after one of my talks on Spanish literature, a pupil re- 
ported to me having seen a play by Pérez Galdos at the movies. 
One of the boys in the class, whose father owns the theater, had 
noticed the name of the play and author, and selected it. We ali 
went, and it paid to put Galddés in Grand street. A number of 1 
went to see “The Land of Joy” and enjoyed the Spanish songs and 
dances. A friend of mine who played in the orchestra got us $1.50 
seats for 25 cents. 

When my captain, who had become greatly interested in my 
classes, came into port with an interesting cargo of ivory nuts, cocoa 
beans, rare hides, sisal, etc., he let us know, so that we might go 
down to the pier and see them. 

The boys got busy at all the steamship offices and collected much 
interesting, up-to-date illustrated information regarding Spanish 
speaking countries and how to get there. 

They were fast becoming admirers of all things Spanish an: 
they were completely vanquished when I took them to visit the old 
Spanish-Jewish Cemetery on West Eleventh street. 

By chance I had an Italian pupil in the class who had not had 
the easiest kind of sailing in the eighth year because of prejudices. 
She turned out to be a very clever Spanish student and pupils re- 
spected and liked her for her “Latinness.” Occasionally | carried on 
a conversation with her in Italian, especially when any similarity 
to Spanish in words or idioms was evident—number, days of the 
week, and so on. She was very popular with the boys and the girls 

My boys from the Italian schools have come over to play for 
me when I have had plays or entertainments and some good friend- 
ships have sprung up. 

| hope I have given a few “idealets” which may serve you or he 
an inspiration or help. 


CATHERINE C. KELLEY 


SEWARD PARK INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
New York City 
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Muy claros los horizontes, el llano pardo, la tierra azul, el aire 
frio y en el campo ondulado, avanzando, la proa quimérica del alca- 
zar. ‘Tras él, revuelta en altibajos, hirviente en los arrabales, mansa 
en las plazas, viene la ciudad en rumorosa estela que se funde poco 
a poco en el raso. No remotas, las sierras, encrespadas como olas, 
con nieve en las cumbres y oscuros verdes en las estribaciones que, 
henchidas, se van alisando segtin avanzan cara al norte. 

la ciudad parece un ansia de quietud : aparta los ojos del fragoso 
(;uadarrama, huye de las frondas de Valsain, va dejando a los lados 
barriadas, caserios dispersos, huertas, y hiende la llanura para 
buscarse en el desierto la propia alma. Las huebras han borrado los 
vestigios de las casas desaparecidas, y la reja del arado comienza a 
clavarse en la raiz de las zagueras : el alcazar sube valle arriba, avizo- 
rando las lineas secas del horizonte, ansizndo algo que no acaba de 
aparecer. 

la ciudad no es lo que fué: tuvo una vida plena en riqueza, dolo- 
res v alegrias ; pero hoy ha arrancado de su seno aquellos sus afanes 
sumiéndose en la melancolia de lo pasado. Un sordo vivir, sin emo- 
ciones, seguro de no recobrar su pretérito esplendor, la tiene impasi- 
ble quiza gozando con los recuerdos. Acaso en lo hondo de su alma 
vibran unas notas risuenas cuando en ese sonar llega a olvidarse del 
presente. Su paisaje se ha recogido también: las arboledas desplie- 
gan solo su lozania en lo profundo de los collados, alegrando la deso- 
lada paz de las ruinas. 

Por la parte del norte bajan las aguas del Eresma sin bullicio, 
tranquilas ; entran en las huertas, se remansan en las acefas y siguen 
después camino abajo, cenhidas siempre por los alamos temblorosos 
que, al otomoe, cuando se pintan de oro vibrando al cierzo, semejan 
esas almas abrasadas que en aquellas mismas riberas vivieron dedi- 
cadas al Sefor. Al otro lado de la ciudad un arroyo, menguado en 
aguas, pero de sonoro nombre, serpea y se deshila entre riscos y 
negrillos. Clamores le llaman. La ironia o la leyenda han dado a 
sus aguas el bello nombre que llevan, pues es su voz tan humilde, 
«jue la apaga el rumor de la brisa cuando pasa por las olmedas. Estas 
hellezas de égloga viven recatadas contra la muralla, en los fosos 
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que cercan la ciudad, ocultas del campo. Algun ciprés, sobre un 
ribazo, asoma la cima a la campifia quedandose absorto ante ella. 

El paisaje segoviano es solo una linea que, como el alma, parece 
decirnos : mas alla, mas alla. No tiene este paisaje el ardor del avilés, 
pero en su simple severidad es mas intenso porque no tiene pasado ni 
tendra futuro, por ser linea pura. Es como fué y asi sera. De ahi ese 
poder suyo de mostrar lo eterno en la radiante luz castellana. Linea \ 
luz son las dos unicas notas del paisaje segoviano que, en su austeri- 
dad, gusta de ostentar todos los tonos del color, riqueza que logra en 
los otonos, cuando las primeras nieves de los picos son palidas, el cielo 
cardeno, los campos purptreos, la sierra verdinegra. En las tardes, 
el sol, antes de ponerse, arranca lumbraradas de los vidrios de la 
ciudad y toda ella queda envuelta en una ténue luz de oro; las 
campanas de la catedral envian por los campos sus voces de oracion 
que corren leguas y leguas sin encontrar donde hacer eco, muriendo 
con el dia. A esta hora también, pasan del Ilano a la sierra los grajos, 
aves agoreras que no saben cantar, pero en cuyas alas negras llevan 
prendido el futuro de los humanos. 

Segovia es la ciudad de la melancolia. No tiene el alma multiple de 
Toledo por haber sido castiza, mas de la tierra. Los extrafhos vieron 
en su severidad altaneria, en su rectitud orgullo; no asentaron en 
ella y perdieron la intimidad de su corazon generoso, tan presto para 
las empresas de valor como aspero de ganar con los halagos. Mal 
interpretada su ecuanimidad, la admiran sin amarla; per no le 
importa. Sobre todo quiere ser como es. Muchos de sus ideales los 
puso en su vida civil, habiendo sido en ella ejemplar. Fué industriosa 
vy guerrera, a veces implacable en la justicia, pero siempre de buena 
fe. Llegada a vieja, abatida la fortaleza de su alma vive indiferente, 
con melancolia, a la sombra de las grandezas levantadas por su entu- 
siasmo. La ciudad, en su aspecto, asi parece decirlo. No ha sabido 
o no ha querido encontrar como Avila una nueva vida en la fe. Sin 
asustarse de los infortunios, los ha ido dejando llegar impasiblemente, 
aceptandolos con serenidad. Siempre fue humana y no o!id6 la 
dualidad del vivir, dando una injusta preponderancia a uno u otro 
modo. En ello no debieron de influir poco aquellas mesas de mene- 
strales que formaban otra ciudad alrededor de San Lorenzo cardando, 
hilando, tejiendo lanas y, a las veces, dejando sentir en la villa la 
fuerza de su nimero. Vanas fueron las cédulas reales para atajar el 
crecimiento preponderante de aquellos barrios de obreros donde 
campeaba desenvuelto el individualismo espanol. Quiza influyeron 
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mucho en el sentido de libertad, tan ampliamente sostenido por la 
villa durante mucha parte de la edad media y aun después de bien 
entrada la moderna. Es admirable como Segovia vela por sus dere- 
chos: el rey, la nobleza, el clero, el pueblo han vivido en ella casi 
confundidos y, si banderias hubo, mas fueron entre iguales que entre 
los estados. De estos cuatro brazos, hoy caidos, solo queda el caserio 
de los arrabales, sin gente, el aleazar y la catedral. 

El espectro grandioso, perfilado entre cielo y tierra, del alcazar 
atalaya en su origen, defensa después, gustoso lugar para recreos 
reales mas tarde, es hoy una reliquia. Por sus salas sonoras, vasti- 
simas, vagan ahora mil recuerdos de la villa pretérita. Todas las his- 
torias segovianas, las leyendas fantasticas, han venido a refugiarse en 
este palacio torreado. Lo es todo en Segovia el alcazar: ni la catedral 
le ha desvanecido su historia; esta demasiado arraigada en el sentir 
popular para arrancarla de él. Ademias, se fué haciendo de legiti- 
mos regocijos y dias de mucha zozobra para ser olvidados pronto. 
len aquellas estancias se entrevistaron como iguales, de tu a tu, pue- 
blo y rey; en ocasiones fueron los fosos defensas contra pretensiones 
de la tirania, en otras guardadores de los fueros de la villa. El rey 
Santo vivio bajo aquellos techos; la sabiduria de Alfonso el décimo, 
en ellos se vid humillada. Pero cuando la vida del aleazar alcanza 
todo su esplendor es en la corte del sefor don Juan II, el rey poeta, 
cuando sus estados arden en fiestas y guerras a un tiempo. Alli, en 
aquel aleazar donean los caballeros distinguidos del monarca con las 
damas segovianas, los poetas recitan en los estrados halagando el 
gusto de la corte, la esplanada fronteriza al rastrillo es liza donde 
lucen su destreza los mas apuestos justadores, las aguas del Eresma, 
por la noche, reflejan las mil luces del palacio por cuya tranquilidad 
vela aquel varon esforzado que se llamé Don Alvaro de Luna victima 
mas tarde del propio rey. En el mismo alcazar encontro lealtad y 
sanos avisos el débil Enrique IV ; mientras los de Avila le deponian 
en una farsa, los de Segovia le seguian adictos. De estas torres salio 
para ser proclamada por el pueblo la reina mas preclara de Espana, 
Isabel de Castilla. 

Ya después comienza a declinar la historia de la fortaleza hasta 
anadir un baldén a su escudo en el tiempo de Carlos I, en la guerra 
de las Comunidades. El alcazar se proclama por el emperador, 
abandona al pueblo y éste, enfurecido, se prepara a la lucha; pero es 
dificil contender con él, su alcaide Diego de Cabrera sabe medir la 
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ventaja de su posicion y saca provecho de ella contra los sitiadores. 
Entonces es cuando éstos piensan utilizar la catedral como baluarte, 
el Concejo se opone, pero a sus miramientos contestan los comune- 
ros: la iglesia es del pueblo. Ejemplar respuesta que supo mantener 
Segovia en toda aquella desdichada lucha. Medio aio se hostilizan 
el aleazar y la catedral hasta que los infortunios de Villalar dispersan 
a los defensores de las libertades castellanas. Es su ultima hazafia: 
dijérase que con aquella malhadada decision de ir contra su propia 
tierra se le acabo la historia. Después, el fuego, ha querido por tres 
veces aventar su vida, pero los segovianos, tan celosos con su 
pasado, la han salvado siempre. No importa si hoy es otro: alli ha 
pasado cuanto llevamos dicho ; desde sus torres se siguen viendo los 
mismos mundos: el mar de Castilla y los puertos de la vecina sierra 
por donde descenderia el atrabiliario Arcipreste de Hita que vino a 
Segovia a gastar su caudal Dios sabe en qué menesteres. 

La desierta campina hace mas evocadora la ciudad con sus igle- 
sias, monasterios, torres, campanarios, del pasado esplendor. Sego- 
via ha tenido siempre la conciencia de sus derechos, por eso ha 
conservado hasta hoy sus mejores monumentos, testimonios de tal 
virtud. Cuando se derrumbo el acueducto, esa vieja presea que 
engalana su pecho, clamoé de dolor ante la reina Isabel y un frailecico 
del Parral, Juan de Escobedo, volvio a ordenar los sillares de la arra- 
cada. Vor entre los arcos lucio de nuevo el azul del cielo. [ra 
como amatistas montadas en aquella severa fantasia de cuya estruc- 
tura parecen haber tomado modelo los orfebres para delinear los col- 
lares con que se adornan las serranas en los dias senalados. Asolada 
la catedral en los dias de los comuneros, el pueblo levanto otra de 
sus ruinas. 

La catedral de Segovia es joven aun; es la ultima que se erigio 
en tierras de Castilla; pero es sin duda la mas castiza: los Gil de 
Hontafion intentaron sin duda dejar indeleble en ella el sentir de la 
tierra combinando la grandeza con la austeridad. En esta catedral, 
el devoto no tiene ocasion de distraer su espiritu en ampulosidades 
artisticas ni en primorosos ensuefios tallados en piedra. En ella 
aparece todo subordinado a una idea que ha querido volar dejando 
las ligaduras terrenales. Como en el paisaje es la linea, severa, recta, 
sin vacilaciones, que sube a lo alto sin entretenerse en los bellos jue- 
gos gotigos. Gentil torre la suya, rebajada hoy, pero soberbia, 


reinando en la ciudad. Tl elizmente los arquitectos realizaron sus 
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ideales contando con lo que en Espaifia ha integrado todo el arte, el 
sentimiento popular. Constructores también estos arquitectos de la 
salamanquina, a las dos las han identificado con el suelo donde han 
de vivir: aquella, en la region de la tierra dorada y de los risuefios 
sotos del Tormes ; a esta, en la severidad de la meseta. No en balde 
fue aqui tan profundo el sentir de las gentes que ofrecieron no solo 
su dinero sino su corazon. La iglesia es del pueblo, dijeron en una 
fecha memorable; y del pueblo ha sido. En los dias cuando se em- 
prendieron las obras de la edificacion, se esperaban las fiestas con 
ansia porque en ellas, oficiales, maestros, gente principal, hombres y 
mujeres, corrian a los bosques de Valsain a traer maderas ; los labrie- 
gos enguirnaldaban sus yuntas como para una fiesta georgica y al 
paso tardo de los bueyes acarreaban de las vecinas canteras de 
Revenga o la Madrona, cuanta piedra era posible. Todo el pueblo 
“para muestra del contento y gozo con que acudian a semejante tra- 
bajo (que lo era grande), llevaban las angarillas adornadas y cubi- 
ertas de seda”. ‘Tal refiere el picaro Alonso, testigo de los hechos 
e hijo de Segovia, como su compinche Pablillos. Asi esta catedral 
es pura expresion popular en que las almas de los artistas y la del 
pueblo, fundidas al mismo fuego, lograron dar justa medida del 
genio de la tierra. Todos pusieron su esfuerzo o su afan en esta 
obra del santuario, la mas noble en la empresa porque no seria hija 
del temperamento de un hombre a quien se confiaba el propoésito, sino 
del amor de la villa entera que, sin saberlo, pretendia sobrevivirse. 
In la gran plazuela frontera a la puerta mayor, centenares de losas 
sepulcrales, separadas por el césped, dicen los nombres de otros 
tantos linajes humildes o nobles pero que fueron, como estuvieron 
en vida, a reposar unidos. 
I:l acueducto, el aleazar, la catedral, esa trinidad levantada por 
el civismo, hoy, es solo un fantasma, no tiene alma, menester es que 
Segovia como tantas otras ciudades espafolas vuelva a sentir el fuego 
de Juan Bravo, aun cuando se abrasen en él caballeros tan cumplidos 
como Rodrigo de Tordesillas. 
la ciudad entera evoca la edad media con sus viviendas fuertes, 
sus casas solariegas, apoyo de otras humildes, y sus sobrados abiertos 
en graciosas galerias al estilo morisco. En ella pueden revivirse 
quiza mejor que en ninguna otra parte de Espajia, tiempos muy re- 
motos. Los poemas del arcipreste y las malicias de la madre Celes- 
tina, aparecen a cada instante por aquellas callejas solitarias donde 
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abre sus puertas un recio palacio, pasa una duena velada en su manto 
o sale una demandadera de monjas con muy sutiles recados confiados 
a su discrecion. Los mercados de entresemana en la plazuela; la 
gente del campo, vestida como antanio, entra y sale en dias festivos ; 
los troveros que en un rincén de la plaza siguen recitando romances 
de guerra o hazanas fabulosas, y las campanas, esas campanas de las 
provincias espafiolas que voltean siempre con tan plafidera voz que 
matan el presente. La quietud de la gente se turba un instante: va 
a pasar la diligencia de Septlveda que sale ahora del Parador de los 
Caballeros. 

Los arrabales no guardan ni sombra de su pasado: han perdido 
todo su bullicio; se han llevado las cardas, han desaparecido los 
telares: no se batanea en las tenerias; las iglesias cerraron sus 
puertas por falta de feligreses y las torres no han vuelto a sonar las 
oraciones. Los gremios fueron poco a poco deshaciéndose; los 
hombres dispersandose. .\ unos se los llevaron las guerras, otros 
emprendieron el camino de las Indias, no pocos buscaron en Medina 
lo que empezaba a faltar en Segovia, y, de alli, se trasladaron a 
Flandes. Nadie volvio. Tanta puerta cerrada, palacios en ruinas., 
talleres sin menestrales, monasterios en silencio, nos hablan de una 
grandeza dificil de ponderar. 

Desde la puerta de San Cebrian, asomando por la espesura se ve 
FE] Parral con su torre cuadrangular festoneada con graciosos cala- 
dos. Es uno de los viejos monasterios que los Jeronimos, espejo de 
hombres y de religiosos, extendieron por toda Espana. También 
su torre tiene sus cuencas vacias; lugar fué este de esclarecidos 
varones en fe y en artes. De sus claustros salid quien habia de 
perpetuar por muchos siglos mas la obra del acueducto; el padre 
Sigtienza cuyos bellos escritos estan injustamente olvidados, hijo 
fué de esta casa; ry Pedro de Mesa, prior del monasterio, supo 
mantener intactas las reglas de su orden, arrostrando con ello la 
malquerencia de una dama poderosa. Este retiro de los Pacheco, 
vacio y abandonado también, esta hoy con las ventanitas de las celdas 
abiertas a la ciudad preguntando, por qué los hombres olvidan tan 
pronto lugares y cosas que debian respetarse por ser ejemplares en 
su historia como en el arte que atesoran. 


Las iglesias segovianas todas tienen una ejecutoria de nobleza 
adornada de leyendas. Asi la Vera Cruz, San Martin, Corpus 
Christi, Santa Olalla, San Esteban . . .; pero entre todas ellas,. 
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un capricho ha venido a proseguir la vida singular de San Juan de 
los Caballeros, la iglesia de Fernan Garcia el ganador de Madrid. 
De ella fue parroco Colmenares y en ella se conservan aun vestigios 
de la capilla de los nobles linajes. Pues hoy, la fortuna la ha salvado 
de la ruina gracias a otros linajes no menos esclarecidos y mas uni- 
versales: en uno de los absides, Zuloaga el viejo, ayudado de su hijo 
Juan, como usaban los artifices antiguos, les roba a las llamas del 
horno el fuego y el color, para aprisionarlos en las primorosas porce- 
lanas pintadas que son un claro brillante en este olvido oscuro de 
las viejas artes espafiolas. Y en una de las naves, otro Zuloaga, el 
sobrino, Ignacio, labora buena parte del afio en esa misma tierra a 
la que tan hondas emociones le ha arrancado. De este modo, San 
Juan de los Caballeros, la iglesia nobiliaria fundada, mantenida y 
guardada por las lanzas mas fuertes de su época, ha venido a 
continuar su historia con la de este otro linaje de artistas. 


Al entrar a la ciudad por la puerta de San Martin, recordamos 
como los segovianos no dejaban pasar a los reyes sin recibirles el 
juramento de que habian de respetarles sus fueros. Esta arrogancia, 
tal conciencia de civismo tan honorablemente guardada, es lo mas 
elevado de la historia de este pueblo. 

Tres hechos muy dignos de atencién hay en las paginas de su 
vida politica: uno es la muerte violenta de Alvar Fafiez, el pariente 
del Cid, vencedor en cien batallas, terror de los moros. Ni la fama 
de su bizarria, ni el prestigio ganado le valid en Segovia para impo- 
nerse. Es también el caso del procurador Rodrigo de Tordesillas, 
honrado, franco, que confiado en su lealtad, vuelve de las Cortes 
convocadas por el Emperador, en Corufia, y quiere afrontar las iras 
del pueblo abriendo las puertas del Concejo. Joven, no sabia que 
es dificil oponerse a las multitudes cuando ya éstas, creyendo haber 
juzgado, se proponen ejecutar la sentencia ; y, sin culpa, aquel hombre 
de honor fué llevado al cadalso. Era el hervor de las Comunidades. 
Después se mostraria capitaneando la junta segoviana el buen 
caballero Juan Bravo, como le llamo Padilla. 

Segovia se habia unido a Toledo, a Avila, contra el Emperador. 
Parece un aviso divino tal rebelion. Pero no faltaron malvados para 
estorbar tanta generosidad. El alcalde Ronquillo, mucho aparato 
para justicia y poco para guerra, como decia el clerigo Colmenares, 
se valid de la sagacidad para malograr mucho de aquel movimiento 
y, cuando las malas artes no le bastaron, acudié a la crueldad. 
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Medina del Campo prefirié ser quemada antes que prestar su artille- 
ria para reducir a los de Segovia y “sus mercaderes pelearon como 
capitanes’. Santa Maria de Nieva quedo aterrada al ver levantada 
la horea en la plaza mayor; El Espinar fué despoblado, y, en los 
campos de Villalar, abatido por fin el movimiento y presos sus vale- 
rosos caudillos. Llevados al suplicio, pregonaba el verdugo por las 
calles de Valladolid: “Esta es la justicia que manda hacer el rey a 
los traidores” y el caballero Juan Bravo, al oirlo, grito, como si no 
fuera a morir en plazo breve: “Mientes tu vy quien te lo manda 
decir.” 
\si eran Segovia y sus hombres. 
RAMON JAEN 
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AN IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION 


To Members and Non-Members: 

Our first year as an Association is drawing to a close. We 
began a year ago with four hundred-odd members. We now have 
about seven hundred twenty-five. 

We began under difficulties but with much enthusiasm and con- 
fidence in the wisdom of the step we were taking. Time has shown 
us that we made no mistake in launching the national .\ssociation. 
Some obstacles have disappeared ; some new ones have arisen. but 
to the last man or woman of our membership our zeal is unchecked 
and our determination to succeed is stronger than ever. In spirit 
we have progressed excellently. 

l‘inancially, we are doing fairly well, thanks to our increase in 
membership, to our advertising manager's energy, and to the will- 
ingness of publishers to use our journal as a medium through which 
to reach the teachers of Spanish. 

Numerically, we must do far better. We should have at least 
a thousand more members than we have at present. .\ good many 
of our present members are engaged in some form of war service— 
some are at the front in France, others have made themselves prac- 
tically indispensable in various departments of the Government in 
Washington and elsewhere. Their time and strength are so ab- 
sorbed with the all-important task of helping to win the war that 
they may not be able for some time to renew their activities in our 
Association. We need new associates, as well as the present mem- 
bers, in our efforts to make The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish the complete and great success it gives so rich promise 
of becoming. 

To Present Members: ‘This is your Association. If the \sso- 
ciation has helped you, help the Association. The means of com- 
munication between us has been our journal Hispania. You know 
what an inspiration and help you have derived from its articles, 
reviews, and bibliographies. Show the journal to others and get 
one new member. Libraries are eligible as members. Therefore 
persuade a librarian to subscribe to Hispania. To do this our sub- 
scription list must be larger. Incidentally, don't forget to pay your 
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own dues. .\ bill for the 1919 dues has been sent you. Let this 
jog your memory that the dues are payable before the annual meet- 
ing. The distribution of Hispania by the mails has not been per- 
fect, but don’t blame it all on Uncle Sam. He has had many 
troubles this year. Perhaps you failed to notify the publication 
office of your change of address. If you do not receive your copy 
on time write first to your last address, then to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of Hispania, 1081 Park Place, New York. 

To Non-Members: This issue of Hispania is being sent to 
many persons not at present on our rolls. We are sending it in the 
hope and belief that you will after reading it desire to become a 
member. We regret you have not joined forces with us before now. 
Our Association and its journal Hispanta offer you just the help 
vou have long been seeking in your teaching of Spanish—the in- 
spiration that comes from association with those who have the same 
problems and interests as yourself—mentally through the medium 
of Hispania, the only publication of its kind in existence, and 
socially through local chapter and annual meetings. We and you 
have a common cause. We offer you leadership therein. That 
cause is the advancement of the study and teaching of Spanish. 
There will be beyond a shadow of doubt at the end of this war an- 
other tremendous trend toward the study of Spanish in this country, 
vreater even than that of the past four years. You need our help: 
we need yours. Join with us. The bibliography alone of Hispania 
is worth to a teacher of Spanish or one interested in Spanish mat- 
ters many times the two dollars asked for it per year. Send now 
vour dues for 1919 to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Please tell others who may not see this review that they may 
receive a copy of this issue gratis on application to the Secretary. 

Local Chapters: The President has sent to leading representa- 
tives of our society in the principal centers of the country a letter 
(accompanied by a list of members) urging the establishment of 
local chapters in conformity with Section 3 of the By-Laws. (See 
Hispania for February, 1918.) There should be formed this pres- 
ent academic year at least a dozen local chapters. An immense 
amount of good results to local groups and to the national Asso- 
ciation when chapters are established. Do your part, do your 
utmost, whether you have been asked to do so or not, to form a 


local chapter. It is not difficult to accomplish this when enthusiasm 
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and a fair amount of effort are brought into play. Talk this matter 
over with other teachers in your vicinity. Write the President ii 
vou want help or advice. 

Annual Meeting. We have decided to hold our second annual 
meeting in spite of the adverse conditions of war time. This meet- 
ing will take place in Room 411, Kent Hall, Columbia University, 
Saturday, December 28, 1918, beginning at 10:30 a.m. The pro- 
gram, which cannot be given at the time this is written, will be 
vreatly worth while. A simple luncheon will be served at 1 o'clock. 
\iter the afternoon program an informal get-together dinner will 
take place at 6:30 p.m. We had a most profitable meeting last year. 
\Ve aim to provide this year a greater opportunity for social inter- 
course than was possible last year. 

The success of this annual meeting will depend upon the attend- 
ance of members more than upon the program, which, however, 
will be exceptionally good. So come. The Modern Language 
Association of America will hold its meetings December 26-28 at 
Poughkeepsie. Many will therefore be able to attend the meetings 
of both associations. 


Come in spite of hard times and high railway fares. 
Yours for the greater success of our Association, 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, President. 
ALFRED CoesTER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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RESOLUTION BY INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 


(The following resolution on instruction in the Spanish and Portuguese Ian- 
guages was adopted at the meeting of the United States Section of the 
International High Consmission, October 7, 1918.) 


The United States Section of the International High Commis- 
sion, recognizing the primary relation of a knowledge of languages 
to the free, ready and constant interchange of thought between 
different peoples, Resolved : 

1. That, in order to develop closer commercial and social inter- 
course between the countries embraced in the International Union 
of American States, provision should be made in the high schools 
as well as in the higher institutions of learning in the United States 
for competent instruction in the Portuguese and Spanish languages : 

Il. That it is desirable that special courses should be established 
for the education of persons to act as the representatives of United 
States business interests in the other American Republics ; 


I1f. That the secretary of the Section is requested to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States and to the Commissioners of Education of the sev- 
eral States. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Rosalina Espinosa is now teaching at the High School of Commerce, 
New York. 

Miss May Vertrees, of the Fullerton (California) High School, is now 
doing government work in New York. 

Mrs. Rosalie Gerig-Edwards of San Diego gave a successful course in 
methods at the University of California the past summer. 

Mr. Homer P. Earle, of Los Angeles, is now in Washington, doing war 
work. 

Miss Marcial-Dorado is now professor of Spanish at Bryn Mawr. She 
is also conducting some, private classes in Spanish. 

Dr. C. F. Sparkman, formerly of the A. and M. College, Texas, has 
accepted a position with the University of Indiana. 

Mr. Mark F. Finley, Jr., formerly of the Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now in the army. 

Mr. Albert F. Hurlburt has gone from the University of Michigan to 
the University of Pennsylvania as assistant professor. 

Professor W. H. Chenery, of Washington University, has been absent 
on leave the past year, officiating as camp librarian at Camp Pike, Ark. 

Assistant Professor Alice E. Bushee, of Wellesley College, has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 

Dr. Alfred Coester, of the Brooklyn Commercial High School, and 
secretary-treasurer of the A. A. T. S., has returned from a long tour of the 
South American republics. 

Professor Harry V. Wann, formerly of the University of Michigan, has 
been made head of the Department of Romance Languages in the State 
Normal School at Terre Haute, Ind., and has established courses in Spanish. 

Dr. Guillermo Sherwell, president of the New York Chapter of the A. A. 
T. S.. is now occupying a very important post with the International High 
Commission. 

Miss Juanita Case, formerly of the Oakland High School, California, was 
married this summer to a French gentleman, M. Courtenaye. She is still 
teaching at the Bryant High School, New York. 

Professor Herbert A. Kenyon of the University of Michigan, and Mr. 
Nelson F. Coburn of the University of Minnesota, are now, respectively. 
captain and lieutenant in the United States army. 

Miss Cleo Waketield of the Broadway High School, Seattle, spent the 
past year in Santiago, Chile, teaching English in one of the principal “Liceos” 
for girls. 

Miss Eleanor Hoppock, of the Lincoln High School of Seattle. is in 
service in the Signal Corps of the National Army, and Miss Jennie Young 
and Miss Helen Hill, seniors in the University of Washington, have entered 
the field telephone service in France. 
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Protessor W. S. Barney, formerly of Pennsylvania College, has been mad 
head of the Department of Spanish at Ohio University. 

Miss Florence Beiler, teacher of Spanish in the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned her position to take up canteen work in Porto 
Rico. 

Professor Charles P. Wagner, of the University of Michigan, was in- 
structor in the Rk. O. T. C. during the past year and had charge of a course 
in Elementary Military Training during the summer session. 

Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, Chilean authority on international law, and special 
representative of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, delivered 
lectures in a number of institutions the past year. 

Dr. Balbino Davalos, formerly of the University of Minnesota and th: 
Middlebury Summer School, is now conducting Spanish courses in the Ex- 
tension Department of Columbia University. 

Professor E. E. Brandon, of Miami University, spent the major part o/ 
the past year at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, O., doing Y. M. C. A. work 
He is now in the “Foyer du Soldat” service in France. Professor J. W. 
Kuehne has been appointed acting head of the department. 

Professor John P. Rice, of Williams College, has an article on José 
Santos Chocano and translations of several of his poems in the February 
number of Poetry. To the first number of La Revista de Indias, Professor 
Rice contributes a charming translation of the well-known serranilla of the 
Marqués de Santillana. 

Professor J. P. W. Crawford, of Pennsylvania, and Professor Frederick 
B. Luquiens, of Yale (Shefheld Scientitic School), have been for some time in 
Washington, and Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University. 
editor of HisPpANIA, is at present in New York in the service of the Goy 
ernment. 

Many recent graduates of our colleges and universities who had expected 
to teach Spanish and French have entered the service of the Post Officc 
Department as translators. It is to be hoped that the best of these will 
sooner or later enter the teaching profession. 

Wellesley College is offering a three-hour course in Spanish American 
Literature, and a one-hour course in composition and conversation, based on 
modern drama. In 1917-18 Wellesley had 230 elections in Spanish, as against 
18 in 1911-12. The Cireulo Castellano, a very flourishing organization, as 
been in existence for some ten years. 

The Spanish departments of the High School of Commerce and the 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York, are codperating with Dr. Kelly 
and Professor Briggs, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in a 
series of psychological experiments to predetermine the linguistic ability of 
students taking modern languages. 

The Spanish teaching force at the University of Illinois has recently been 
strengthened by the appointment of Homero Seris (Ph.D., Havana) as 
associate in Romance Languages; John Van Horne (Ph.D.. Harvard) as 
instructor, and Miss Eliza Curtis (of the Instituto Pedagdgico. Santiago 
Chile) as assistant. 
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Several Porto Rican teachers have entered the various Spanish depart 
ments of the New York City high schools. 

Spanish has been put on an equal basis with French and German in 
Lehigh University and Simmons College. 

At Oberlin College Spanish, first and second year, will be offered each 
year instead of alternating as heretofore. 

A separate department of Spanish has been created at the University of 
Maine, under the direction of Professor Roy M. Peterson, formerly of 
Cooper College, who succeeds Professor Paul E. Raggio, recently deceased. 

Teachers of language in general will be interested in the Language Map 
of Europe, published by the Venoyer-Geppert Co., 400 East OUnio street, 
Chicago, and in the same firm’s maps of South America, of which there are 
three. 

This year the co-educational institutions are fortunate, in view of the 
ruling of Colonel Robert I. Rees, which places a premium on French and 
German in the S. A. T. C. It is hard to see just why soldier-students who 
had started Spanish should not have been allowed to continue it. 

The New York City Board of Education has recently published a revised 
syllabus of Modern Languages. This admirable and necessary piece of work 
was accomplished under the direction of Mr. L. A. Wilkins, in charge of 
modern languages in high schools. 

During the past year an exchange of teachers was arranged between the 
University of Washington and the Instituto Comercial of Valparaiso, Chile 
Professor Charles M. Strong went to Valparaiso, and Professor Benjamin 
Oyarzun Lorca took his place. 

Word has just been received from Mr. Leonard Covelle, of the Spanish 
Department of De Witt Clinton High School, New York, that he is doing 
duty with the American Intelligence Police Corps on the French-Spanish 
frontier. 

Among the New York teachers who gave instruction in summer schools 
the past summer may be mentioned Mr. Luis Sherwell (Stuyvesant High) 
at Cornell University; Mr. E. San Giovanni (Manual Training High) at 
Adelphi College; Mr. M. A. Luria (Clinton High) at Rutgers University. 

Two numbers of El Estudiante Latino-Americano have appeared. This 
journal is published six times a year as the official organ of the Federacion 
de Estudiantes Latino-Americanos. Its editor is José M. Hernandez of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan. 

Special courses on South American History or on some aspect of His- 
pano-American civilization were given the past summer in Cornell University, 
Syracuse University, George Peabody College for Teachers, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Michigan, Ohio State University, and Simmons 
College. 

At the University of Kansas a department of Hispanic Languages and 
Literatures has been created, with a staff of six, and with Professor Arthur 
L. Owen as chairman. Mr. Felipe Molina has been promoted to assistant 
professor. Mr. José Albaladejo has been added to the force. Miss May 
Gardner is with the Red Cross Canteen Service in France. 
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The State College of Washington is fortunate in possessing two aux- 
iliaries for the furthering of Hispanic studies—the “Circulo Espafiol” and 
the “Mesa Espafiola.”. A movement is on foot to establish also a “Casa 
Espanola.” The Department of Spanish began a rapid growth in 1913 under 
Professor Carlos C. Castillo, and in 1917-18 was the largest in the university. 

Among the many teachers of Spanish that New York City has lost for 
the period of the war are: Miss Grace Hemingway, Newtown; Miss R. 
Willson, Bushwick; Miss Anne Carter, Morris; Mr. Charles Montross, 
Commerce; Mr. Michael Lieb, Commercial; Mr. Leonard Covello, Clinton; 
Mr. Abraham Kroll, Clinton; Miss Maria Lopez, Julia Richman. 

The Spanish section of the Department of Romance Languages of the 
University of Minnesota has grown since September, 1914, from 95 to 459 
in 1917-18. There are in the department three Spanish-American teachers: 
Mr. Balbino Davalos, Mr. Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, and Mr. Enrique 
Jiménez. In 1916 Maviana de Sol and in 1917 Los Piropos, by the Quintero 
brothers, were presented. The Spanish Club has been active since 1914. 

The New York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held their first meeting of the year on October 12. There was a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Seventeen new members were admitted to the 
chapter that day. The speaker of the day was Professor Santamarina, well 
known in Spanish American circles, who spoke on Las Americas. Two dis- 
tinguished guests were Mrs. Charlotte B. Jordan, translator of the Los 
Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis, by Ibafiez, and ex-President José Santos 
Zelaya of Nicaragua. 

Ohio State University is offering a teachers’ course in Spanish for the 
current year. The University of Michigan will also offer one for the first 
time. During the past summer such courses were given at Columbia (Dr. 
Clark); Wisconsin (Professor Cool); Miami, Indiana (Professor Jameson 
and Miss Lyon); Chicago (Mr, Parmenter, who also gave a special course 
in Spanish phonetics); Kansas (Professor Neuen Schwander); Leland 
Stanford (Professor Espinosa) ; Michigan (Professor Wagner); University 
of Washington (Professor Ober) ; Boston University (Professor Waxman) - 
Hunter College (Mr. Barlow); Butler College (Professor Greene). 
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REVIEWS 
THREE SPANISH AMERICAN NOVELS 


The A. B. C. Conference, called to discuss the Mexican situation, and the 
alignment of many of the nations of Latin America on the side of the Allie- 
in the great world war have awakened in the peoples of both American conti 
nents a mutual interest and a growing desire for a realization of the Pan- 
American federation, so long the dream of many. To teachers of Spanish 
in the United States has come the call to do their “bit” in stimulating this 
interest and in bringing about a better understanding of our southern neigh 
bors. The response has been a willing one and has been nation-wide. In con- 
sequence, there has been an increasing demand for text-books whose subject- 
matter should deal with South and Central America and Mexico as well as 
with Spain. This demand has been met by the appearance of many such 
books: grammars and readers, books for composition and books on commer- 
cial Spanish. The bulk of these contain some variation on the South Amer- 
ican tour, real or imaginary, and the Spanish text is for the most part 
material made to order by the editor and presumably cut to the measure of his 
students, and perhaps also to that of those who are to do the teaching. For, 
while many American teachers of Spanish have traveled and studied in Spain 
and know the mother-country well, it must be admitted that comparatiy sly few 
know much about the countries of Spanish America. For this reason realia 
must be provided in the way of maps and pictures, and very full historical 
and geographical data must be given. This has been the mission of these 
constructed texts, and they have proven exceedingly useful and of great in- 
formational value. But excellent as many of them are, and carefully and 
conscientiously edited, material of this kind does not give the American stu- 
dent the real spirit of Spanish America. 

Professor Keniston offers as his reason for the edition of “Maria” here 
discussed, his belief “that the easiest method of studying the life of another 
people is to study their literature.” He might go farther and say that it is 
the only way except to live for a time in the midst of that people. And 
incidentally it should be said that, though we must go to the mother-country 
for most of the really great things in Spanish literature, there are many pro 
ductions of Spanish America that may be read for their intrinsic literary 
value, as well as for a practical aid to a better understanding of those peo- 
ples. Some poems by Spanish American poets have appeared in collections, 
and a few short stories, but until recently no long piece of Spanish Amer- 
ican fiction has been available for school use. We, therefore, welcome these 
editions of three Spanish American novels that have been brought out within 
the past year and a half. 
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(a) Amalia, por José Marmol. Edited with exercises, notes and vocabu- 
lary by Ames Haven Corley, Assistant Professor of Spanish in Yale Uni- 
versity. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. 8vo., xvi + 300 pp. 
(150 text, 22 exercises, 22 grammatical notes, 31 The Verb, 74 vocabulary). 

(b) Maria (Novela Americana), por Jorge Isaacs. Edited with exer- 
cses, notes and vocabulary by Ralph Hayward Keniston, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University. Ginn & Company. 
Boston, 1918. 12mo., xiv + 209 pp. (124 text, 16 notes, 11 exercises, 54 
vocabulary ). 

(c) La Navidad en las Montafias. A\ Spanish American story by Igna- 
cio Manuel Altamirano, with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Edith A. 
Hill, University of Redlands, and Mary Joy Lombard, High School, Red- 
lands, Cal. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1917. 12mo., vii + 107 pp. (64 text, 
3 notes, 39 vocabulary ). 


(a) What Professor Corley has aimed to do in his edition of “Amalia” 
he has done well. He says it “has been prepared with the needs of begin- 
ners in Spanish constantly in mind. The notes are intended to be thor- 
ough .. ..” and they are, being divided between grammatical notes and _ his- 
torical footnotes, the latter in Spanish. Sometimes they are so thorough 
that they repeat the same information, as the derivation of Mashorca, note, 
p. 3, and note, p. 174, to the same line. The grammatical notes seem almost 
too detailed, even for a beginner, who ought to know that a/ a + el (p. 2. 
1. 8): and dar has the meaning “take” in the vocabulary, then why dar e¢/ 
paso, “take the step (note, p. 2, 1. 25), especially as dar un paseo is given 
in the vocabulary? Why not put all such phrases there, so the student will 
have but one place in which to look for them? No poder menos de is explained 
in the vocabulary, making unnecessary the note to page 39, 1. 6: no pudieron 
menos de, “could not help.” But these and similar cases may all be attributed 
to the editor’s desire to leave nothing unexplained. 

Typographically the book is almost perfect, the very few errors are neg- 
ligible. The illustrations, ten in number, including a map of Argentina, and 
a colored frontispiece of the national flag, are well chosen and excellently 
printed. 

To reduce a novel of over six hundred pages to the limits of a practical 
school text is indeed difficult, especially if the desire is to render it usable 
for beginners. And here rests the question of the merits of this edition. It 
is doubtful whether “Amalia” is suitable for beginners, even if they could 
afford the time at that stage of their course to read it. It is “one of the most 
exciting tales in literature,” but there are many sources from which the be- 
ginner can obtain a more practical vocabulary Besides, in this edition many 
of the most exciting parts are omitted. In the elimination of the intrigues 
and schemes of Rosas, we lose a comprehension of his true character, though 
fortunately the scene between the Dictator and his daughter has been kept 
almost intact. The love story of Amalia and Eduardo is well preserved, as 
is that of Florencia and Daniel, but the reconstructed ending weakens the 
impression of the entire book and mollifies the horrors and cruelties of the 
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Rosas régime. The tribute to the United States and to its-consul, Mr. Slade 
(Part 5, Chapter XV), is retained, including the author’s footnote, but the 
omission of the role of Don Candido Rodriguez is unfortunate. The quaint 
writing master with his “cafia de la India” affords a pleasing bit of humor in 
a maze of political intrigue and romantic sentimentality. The edition may 
truly be said to be not “Amalia” by José Marmol, but as it appears in some 
of the announcements: Marmol’s “Amalia” by Professor Corley. 

Thirty pages of the text are devoted to a summary of the Spanish verb, 
taken almost bodily from the Fuentes and Frangois Grammar, published by 
the same company. Such a summary may be desirable in a first reader, but 
“Amalia” should certainly not be used as such. How much we should prefer 
i thirty pages more of Marmol’s story, to include some of the omissions above 

mentioned! The Cwestionario is excellent and some teachers will find it 

useful as a catechism on Spanish American history and geography. It could 

well be sacrificed to a few more pages of the story. Then we should have 

a text suitable for advanced high-school or second-year college classes, where 
the book really should be read, and where it would prove of inestimable 
value as a study of the life and history of the Argentine. 


(b) Some of us have awaited for some time a school text of “Maria,” 
and Professor Keniston’s edition leaves little to be desired. It is carefully 
edited, the vocabulary sufficiently complete and the notes well chosen. Dif- 
ficult passages are explained rather than translated, and historical references 
are fully discussed. It is obviously not edited for beginners, but for second 
or third-year classes, in which the best known novel of Spanish America 
could well be substituted for some of the works of Spanish fiction usually 
read. 

The book is well printed, though the type is small. The illustrations are 
pleasing and in harmony with the romantic atmosphere of the story. The 
introduction is concise and interesting and is followed by a brief bibliography 
that will be especially useful to the high-school teacher whose reference 
library is limited. Professor Keniston has included some exercises, as is 

almost inevitable in present-day texts, but intends them to be merely illus- 
trative. They are well-worded, and are there for those who wish them. 
Professor Keniston has reduced the text “by the omission of episides 
which are unessential to the plot as well as largely local in vocabulary.” He 
says further: “I trust I have not so pruned as to destroy the simple beauty 
of the story.” He has not done so. Unlike “Amalia,” it is the love-plot that 
is all-essential, and it is the sentimental tragedy of Maria and Efrain that has 
endeared the book to thousands the world over. Here there are no political 
intrigues, no great historical character dominating the novel. The text would 
afford a somewhat better picture of Colombian life if some of the episodes 
dealing with the humbler classes could have been retained, such as the slave 
dance in Chapter V, and the tiger hunt in Chapter XXI, the latter one of the 
most thrilling chapters in the book. A few of these episodes would have re- 
lieved the sentimentality of the book and would not have materially increased 
its length. Local words are not numerous and could have been indicated in the 
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vocabulary. In fact, it should be a rule in editing Spanish American texts 
not to eliminate Americanisms, but to call the student's attention to them in 
the notes or vocabulary, preferably the latter. While it may not be desirable 
that the student should memorize such words, it is well for him to realize 
some of the differences between the language of Spain and that of Spanish 
America, and to know that in his intercourse with any of these countries, a 
special vocabulary must be added to the one he has acquired in his school 
work. And incidentally, stories containing Mexicanisms will be very accept- 
able to those of us who are teaching in the Southwestern States, where the 
prevalent Spanish is the everyday speech of Mexico. 

(c) “La Navidad en las Montafias” is not a great novel, as are the two 
just discussed, but a charming sketch of a small Mexican village, written by 
one who came out from such a village to be a great statesman and one of 
the greatest literary men of his country. As an introduction the editors have 
borrowed from Dr, Frederick Starr's “Modern Mexican Authors” a portion 
of his sympathetic biography of Altamirano. Since he is so little known to 
teachers of Spanish, they might have added some details concerning his lit- 
erary work, especially his interesting volume, “Paisajes y Leyendas,” and 
perhaps given a synopsis of “El Zarco,” which portrays so excellently the 
Mexican bandit, a figure so much talked about in recent years. 

The notes and vocabulary are very inadequate and very incomplete, be 
sides containing a number of errors, some also occurring in the text. Naci- 
miento in the vocabulary has simply, “see note,” (though there is no note to the 
word), but it occurs frequently with the usual meaning, “birth,” as p. 30, 1. 10, 
and p. 28, 1. 28. Its specific meaning (p. 3, 1. 2) is not explained in a note to 
that line, but to Belén (p. 3.1.4). The note to p. 9, 1. 18, has Alva for Alava; 
Monsefior as the title of a bishop is not in the vocabulary, nor is it explained 
in the note to Les Misérables (p. 06); mttador (p. 15, 1. 20) should read tm: 
fador; Reyes magos (p. 3, 1. 18), of course, means the Three Wise Men, but 
the student should be given the literal translation also, since he may not 
know the meaning of magos; oigo is given in the vocabulary, but digalos 
ip. 29, 1. 29) is not explained. Ave Maria is translated “Hail Mary,” but 
this would scarcely be intelligible in the poem, p. 30, 1. 29; sopa is glossed 
as “soup,” but do the editors wish the student to translate p. 31, 1 1: “A 
shepherd, eating soups”? Torta is given as “cake,” and manteca, “lard, fat, 
butter.” Shall we translate p. 31, 1. 11: una torta de manteca as “a cake of 
lard, fat or butter”? Gitana is given, but not gitanilla (p. 33, 1. 2), nor is 
pobrecito (p. 52, 1. 27), yet other diminutives, as hermanito and portalito, are 
included. Hombre de bien (p. 61, 1. 9) is not translated nor explained; no 
poder menos is in the vocabulary, but no pudo mds (p. 53, 1. 2) is not, nor is 
esposa (p. 46, 1. 13), though esposo is. Why is ;que! as an exclamation 
(p. 45, Il. 4 and 5) not included when care is taken to put in the vocabulary 
so simple a word as y, “and”? De pronto (p. 58, 1. 13) is not translated, 
though the rest of the passage is explained in the note. For echar the only 


meaning given is “to throw,” yet what about se eché a llorar (p. 58, 1. 12)? 
And se puso a in the next line, which is not glossed? Shall we translate 
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la schora madre (p. 50, 1.1), “the lady mother” (vocabulary)? Would not 
a note be desirable? No explanation is given of such idioms as se trata de 
(p. 47, 1. 14); a cargo de (p. 47, 1. 22), nor he hecho lo posible (p. 46, 1. 29). 
‘These are but a few of the many passages which should be elucidated for 
any except the very advanced student. The note to pacholes (p. 19, 1. 29) 
says: “Pachol is not found in the dictionaries, but its apparent meaning is 
pod.” Cecilio A. Robelo in “Diccionario de Aztequismos” (Cuernavaca, 1904) 
detines the word as follows: “Pachol, marafia. radicales descon- 
ocidas) Pelo enmarafiado.” (p. 629). The “Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado” 
gives the same definition, and as a synonym, grefia. The meaning is evidently 
“vines” or “young plants.” 

The biographical and geographical notes might be more complete without 
greatly increasing the size of the book. Four lines are given to Humboldt, 
while Garcilaso de la Vega is dismissed as “a Spanish poet,” and the great 
Lope de Vega gets but little more mention. Cervantes scarcely “was Spain’s 
most famous author” at the time he wrote, if we may judge by his poverty 
and the hardships of his life, though he has doubtless become so since. 

The text has no exercises and is apparently intended to introduce the stu- 
dent to the life and literature of Mexico, rather than to be used as a drill- 
book in conversation and composition. As such it is very welcome, and 
there is room for editions of some of the greater novels of Mexico, selected 
from the works of Rafael Delgado, Federico Gamboa, Lopez-Portillo, and 
others. “La Navidad en las Montafias” is short and should find a place in the 
second or third year of high school, as well as in college classes devoted to 
the study of Spanish American literature. The story has been cut very little; 
suspension points are used to indicate the few omissions. 


These three editions show a wide range of editorial workmanship. (a) 
marks the extreme of careful attention to detail. The student is almost 
lost in the maze of “helps”; with two sets of notes, vocabulary, and a treat- 
ise on the verb, he will find everything he needs to know laid out before him 
—if he looks in the right place, sometimes, perhaps, being in doubt just where 
to look first. By cross-references he can learn grammar to his heart’s con- 
tent, and if he memorizes the exercises he can discuss Rosas, Buenos Aires 
and Argentine history. The tendency in text-making nowadays is towards 
the type of (a), and it is no doubt most desirable when the subject-matter 
is suited to beginners, but in the present case this may be seriously ques- 
tioned. (c) gives the student almost no help. It is little more than a re- 
print of the text, since, as has been shown, the reader must go to a dictionary 
anyway for many definitions, and the material in the very few notes may be 
found in any encyclopedia or in the “Pequeio Larousse,” which every 
teacher of Spanish should have at hand. It makes available, however, for 
advanced classes an excellent little sketch of Mexican life and customs. (b) 
is a happy medium between these two extremes. It gives the student in 
classes to which “Maria” is really adapted, all the help he needs, yet there 
is nothing superfluous, save perhaps the illustrative exercises. Professor 
Keniston’s suggestion that the text be used as a drill-book in conversation 
will not meet with universal approval. Some of us prefer drilling the stu- 
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dent on more commonplace topics than the story of two romantic lovers in 
little-known Colombia. This does not imply that it is not profitable for the 
teacher to discuss in Spanish the parts read and to encourage students to do 
the same, but that is a step far beyond the usual conversation exercises with 
their set questions and answers. How many of us would recommend “Ivan- 
hoe,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” or “The Vicar of Waketield” as conver- 
sation books for a class in Buenos Aires studying English? Yet these are 
assigned as high-school reading in literature, and would be valuable in giving 
the Argentine student something of the spirit of England and the United 
States. Let us have conversation and more conversation, composition and 
more composition, but let us select the material for such conversation and 
composition from the everyday life of Spain and Spanish America rather 
than from historical and romantic fiction. Then, when the student has ac- 
quired a certain feeling for the language and can at least combine simple 
sentences in Spanish, let us use these great works of literature to put him 
in closer touch with the mother-country and her offspring in the New World 
and to make him more sympathetic with the peoples whose language he is 
learning. 
Cuartes A. TuRRELL 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Tucson 
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I. SCHOOL TEXTS 


A Foundation Course in Spanish 

by L. Sinagnan, of the Stuyvesant High School, New York. 
278 pages. After a short introduction there are 46 chapters of grammar, 
followed by an Appendix of Verbs, containing paradigms of regular verbs, 
verbs with orthographic changes, and radical changing verbs. The irregular 
verbs come next, arranged alphabetically. Finally, there are the usual 
vocabularies and an index. 

The familiar forms of address and corresponding verb forms are omitted 
in the first part of the book. Each chapter contains grammatical explana- 
tions, followed by Spanish and English exercises. Connected reading exer- 
cises are begun early. Distributed through the first nineteen lessons are 
expressions in Spanish for class-room use. Object pronouns and the sub- 
junctive mode receive especially good treatment. 

The book is well arranged, and should prove an interesting book to work 
with, from the point of view of the pupil as well as that of the teacher. 
1917—Maemillan Co. $1.00. 


Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas, por Heriberto Frias 

Edited by James Bardin of the University of Virginia. 
XIX + 181 pages. There are ten legends in the collection. The first eight 
are stories about the Mexican Indians before the advent of Cortés. The 
last two concern the Spanish conqueror and his dealings with the Indians. 
The tales, in spite of the difficult Indian names, are fascinating. 

There is plenty of information in English to make the reading of the 
text intelligible and enjoyable. Besides a general historical introduction, 
there are explanatory introductions before each selection and numerous foot- 
notes. Grammatical notes occupy 27 pages and there is a full vocabulary. 
The text is embellished with about a dozen illustrations, including a map of 
Mexico. The book could be used as a profitable reading text either in 
high school or college. 
1918—Macmillan Co. 80c. 


Amalia—por José Marmol 
Edited by Ames Haven Corley of Yale University. 

XVI + 300 pages. The writer of this melodramatic novel of life in Buenos 
Aires, under the rule of the Dictator General Rosas, was both author and 
politician. Being an enemy of the autocratic Rosas he paints him in the 
blackest colors. The story is full of action, and what is more to the pur- 
pose, contains a good deal of conversational Spanish. The text is con- 
densed from the original, which would have been too lengthy for school use. 
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A historical introduction in English prepares the reader, unacquainted 
with South American history of the time, for a thorough enjoyment of the 
story. The text covers 150 pages, with footnotes in Spanish. Following the 
text are 44 exercises for oral and written work, consisting of cuestionartos 
and short composition exercises. There are 22 pages of notes explaining 
grammatical difficulties. A chapter on the verb, adapted from the grammar 
of Fuentes & Frangois with a table of numerals, followed by a carefully 
prepared vocabulary, completes the volume. It is a book containing much 
valuable class-room material, aside from its thrilling interest as a story. 
The volume is illustrated with 9 pictures and a map of Argentina. 
1918—Maemillan Co. $1.00. 


Mas vale Mafia que fuerza: Proverbio en un Acto 
by Manuel Tamayo y Baus, edited by Carlos E. Conant of the Um 
versity of Chattanooga. 
80 pages (49 text, 4 exercises, 22 vocabulary). This serious comedy offers 
very useful and entertaining material for school work. The linguistic 
difficulties are adequately dealt with in footnotes. The few pages of exer- 
cises are excellent. The vocabulary is complete. 
1918—World Book Co. 52c. 


MicHakEL S. DoNLAN 


Hicgh ScHooL oF COMMERCE 
Boston, Mass. 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


Modern Language Journal, II, 8, May—E. W. Bagster-Collins, 4 Brief 


Study Showing the Relation and Treatment of the Annotated Reading Test. 
J. P. Diehl, Choosing a Grammar for Beginners. (Points that the teacher 
should consider. “A book in which the appeal is chiefly to the analytical, 
reasoning power of the mind is unsuited to the young high-school pupils, 
while one with very extensive inductive apparatus is out of place in rapid, 
college instruction.” Inexperienced teachers are advised to avoid extreme 
types of grammars.) J. Warshaw reviews Supple’s Spanish Reader of South 
American History, New York, Macmillan’s, 1917, and Luquiens’ Elementary 
Spanish-American Reader, New York, Macmillan’s, 1917. E. Potter reviews 
Fuentes and Frangois’ 4 Trip to Latin America, New York, Holt & Co., 
1917. 

School and Society, VIII, No. 185—A, F. West, The Immortal Conflict. 
(The importance of memory to the individual and the nation. History, to- 
gether with the classics, ancient and modern, is the world’s memory. A con- 
demnation of modern impatience of the remote in time and space. <A _ refu- 
tation of four disquieting modern heresies: 1. There should be no “format 
discipline” in education. 2. The student should take only those studies which 
interest him at the time. 3. There should be only vocational training. The 
author thinks that this is the least democratic form of education, because it 
tends to make the recipient of it a mere tool of society by fitting him exclu- 
sively for one calling or group of callings. The student equipped with a lib- 
eral training is freer to make readjustments later. 4. We are Americans 
living in the twentieth century and should provide our children with an ex- 
clusively American education without reference to other countries and the 
past. This point of view is in direct opposition to the present tendency to- 
ward a league of nations and a world community of interest. There are 
numerous opponents of modern language study among the members of our 
faculties of education. Fortunately, the man in the street can see how 
we are now suffering from our neglect of modern languages in the past.) 
The Shortage of Teachers. (Quoted from the New York Evening Post. 
The shortage is most acute in the Middle West. Only a speedy increase of 
salaries will remedy the situation.) 

199. Isabel A. Ennis, Causes of the Present Shortage of Teachers. 
(1. Salaries are too low. 2. The superior attractions of other fields of work, 
quite aside from the salary matter. 3. “The training value of successful 
teaching as preparation for other fields is under-advertised.” 4. “Working 
conditions of schools and supervision are many times uninspiring and un- 
agreeable even when not disagreeable and discouraging.” 5. “Public 


and 
social recognition is too low.”’) 


Education, XXXIX, 1, Sept—John Fairfax, College Teachers’ Salaries. 
(A discussion of the salary question always makes interesting reading. The 
importance of the teacher. Of the 8,000 names in IVho’s Who for 1900, 5,768 
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were college men. “The greatest university in the world would be a pile of 
dead bones without teachers.” Pershing, Foch, and Wilson are instances 
of what former teachers are doing for the world. A study of the salaries 
paid by 182 of the best institutions of our country shows that the average 
wage of the full professor is only $2,477; the average instructor’s salary is 
$1,097. Bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers average $1,200. The report of 
the treasurer of Harvard for 1915-16 shows that the Harvard janitors re 
ceived $1,900 against the average Harvard teacher’s salary of $1,771. Th« 
sums 1eceived by athletic coaches and trainers would have been interest 
ing to know. Between 1904-16 Harvard salaries increased 17 per cent, the 
cost of living 69 per cent. The average salary in Cornell has decreased $452 
in the last thirty years. Another table gives the wage increases of the vari 
ous trades. These average 49 per cent. No university has in recent years 
raised salaries more than 10 per cent. Teaching threatens to fall into the 
hands of monied aristocrats with private means. University presidents do 
not appear to be grappling seriously with the situation. Teachers must de- 
mand their just due, Mr. Fairfax thinks, and the necessary reform must start 
from the bottom up through departmental head, president, board of trustees 
until the need is brought forcibly to the attention of the public, which is 
chiefly to blame.) Linda Rider, The Emancipation of the Woman Teacle: 


The School Review, XXVI, Oct.—F. E. Spaulding, Codperatton in 
School Administration. Davis Snedden, Liberal Education Jithout Latin 
(This article is interesting as showing the lengths to which many educa- 
tional anarchists would have us go. There must be instant and radical 
change in our school curricula. The author objects to the “favored position” 
enjoyed in some schools by the classics, mathematics, and modern languages 
And yet he seems to demand something like a “favored position” for the sub- 
jects which he approves: economics, social science, English, music, painting. 
sculpture, and others forming an odd jumble of the cultural and the util:- 
tarian. English he would have taught with only slight attention paid to the 
classics of literature. History he would reduce to a subordinate position: 
it is useful only as helping to interpret certain phases of modern life. This 
is granting more than many other modernists will concede. Latin and Greek 
are no more useful than Sanscrit, Erse or the language of the Incas. He 
refers contemptuously to the “so-called literature” of the ancients. Most 
boys and girls get nothing more out of the study of mathematics than “intel- 
lectual husks.” “French and German, as now taught, are, when judged by 
the standards of interest and mastery that should characterize a truly liberal 
education, largely cultural sham.” But, we might object, if our students are 
not interested in these subjects, why do they elect them in such numbers? 
And if our modern-language teachers fail to develop a large number of gifted 
linguists and men of letters, is it likely that the teachers entrusted with the 
carrying out of Mr. Snedden’s curriculum would produce a larger proportion 
of gifted financiers, musicians, artists, and sculptors? Complete mastery 
should be the ideal, but many are called and few chosen in every line of 
effort. One wonders how so many freakish ideas respecting education find 
their way into print.) 
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Modern Language Teaching, XIV, 4, July—( Contains a questionnaire 
sent out to English teachers of Spanish. Also, brief, unsigned reviews of 
arnil’s Estudis Fonetics, Vol. 1; Menéndez Pidal’s Antologia de prosistas 
castellanos; Carolina Marcial Dorado’s Espaiia pintoresca; Cool’s Spanish 
Composition. ) 


Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, XXXV, 7, July— 
C. Pitollet, 4 propos de la “Péninsule Ibérique.” (Interesting remarks upon 
the prehistoric races who once inhabited Spain.) 


Revue Universitaire, XX VII, 6, June—Léo Perrotin, L’Education litié 
rave daprés Stendhal. Bulletin de lVenseignement secondaire des jeunes 
filles. 

7, July—G,. de Plainval, Le travail scolaire et l'allégement des pro- 
grammes dexamen, Mme. Suran-Mabire, Le danger des demi-services. 
Armand Duphin, Les devoirs de classe, comment les chotsir? 


Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, XIX, 7, Sent.—.! 
Letter of Our President. Instruction in French Schools. (This is a reprint 
of an article by Inspector General Potet of the French Government's depart- 
ment of education. M. Potet advocates that there should be no falling off 
of the study of German in France, but mainly that a knowledge of German 
may be used as a weapon against the Germans.) J. Eiselmeier, Ein Beitrag 
cur Lehrerbildungsfrage. 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Modern Language Notes, XXX, 7, Nov.—M. A. Buchanan, Gray’s 
“Elegy” in Spanish, (Bibliographical notes on Spanish translations of the 
english masterpiece. ) 


Modern Philology, XVI, 3, July—G. T. Northup reviews Narciso 
\lonso Cortés’ Casos Cervantinos que tocan a Valladolid, Madrid, 191o. 


The Modern Language Review, XIII, 3. July—J. G. Robertson reviews 
Farinelli’s La vita é un Sogno, Turin, 1916. 


The Romanic Review, IX, 2, April-June—Homero Seris, Una Nueva 
l‘uriedad de la edicién principe del “Quijote.” (Mr. Seris thinks that he has 
discovered a new variety of the editio princeps, if not an edition hitherto 
wholly unknown. This edition has now been secured by the Hispanic So- 
ciety.) E. H. Tuttle. Hispanic Notes. (Etymologies.) H. A. Rennert re- 
views Menéndez Pidal and Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal’s edition of 
Vélez de Guevara’s La serrana de la Vera, 


Revista de Filologia Espanola, V, 2—Rafael Mitjana, Nuevas notas al 
“Cancionero musical de los sigios NV y XVI,” publicado por el maesirv 
Barbieri. (The classic work of Barbieri is augmented with new data and 
brought abreast with the present state of scholarship.) Vicente Garcia de 
Diego, Divergentes latinos. (Etymologies.) Antonio G, Solalinde, El cédice 
florentino de la “Cantigas” y su relacion con los demas manuscritos. (The 
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important Florentine codex of Alfonso el Sabio’s Cantigas de Santa Maria 
has at last been studied in a satisfactory way.) <A. Morel-Fatio, (ne lettre 
de Prosper Mérimée. (A letter which the French novelist addressed to 
Damas-Hinard, thanking the latter for a presentation copy of his edition of 
the Cid. Federico Ruiz Morcuente, El tono, “;Ay, ay, ay!” J. Gomez 
Ocerin reviews Cotarelo y Valledor’s El teatro de Cervantes, Madrid, 1915. 
(The work is severely dealt with.) Américo Castro and T, Navarro Tomas 
review with high praise A. M. Espinosa’s Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 
I-V', Revue de dialectologie romane, 1909-14. (There are interesting, un- 
signed reviews of several recent volumes of the Clasicos castellanos series. 
Cejador y Frauca’s edition of Quevedo’s Suehios comes in for severe censure. 
Spain’s younger scholars no longer tolerate unconscientious work. Stand 
ards are immeasurably higher than they were a few years back.) 


Revista Critica Hispano-americana, IV, 1—Cuntares populares de 
Asturtas, recogidos por Don Manuel Tameés. 

2—Quintiliano Saldana, Los ensayos de M. de Unamuno, M. Artigas, 
Un “Quijote” extrato. (The first number of the Boletin de la Biblioteca 
Menéndes y Pelayo, dirigido por Miguel Artigas, is now out as a supplement 
to this journal, This first installment is an inventory of the papers of Mila 
y Fontanals.) 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, V, 22, April—lmilio Cotarelo, 
Una opinion nueva acerca del autor del “Didlogo de la lengua.” N. Alonso 
Cortés, /:] teatro en Vailadolid, continued. (Material on players.) Jose Ale- 
many, De la derivacién y composicion de las palabras en la lengua castellana, 
continued. IF. Rodriguez Marin, Vuevos datos para las biografias de algunes 
escritcies espaioles de ios siglos XVI y XVII. (Of these, Juan de Mal Lara 
is the most important author treated.) Jenaro Alenda, Catdélogo de los autes 
sacramentales, continued. FE. C., Semduntica espantola: Dar con la del martes 
—Dar con la de Rengo. 

23, June—Emilio Cotarelo, Dramdticos espanoles del siglo XVII; Alvaro 
Cubillo de Aragén, continued. (A valuable analysis and bibliographical study 
of this author's plays.) Julian Ribera, Los nombres de accién en el Dicciona- 
rio actual de la Academia. N, Alonso Cortés, El teatro en Valladolid con 
tinued. Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos, etc., continued. (Deals with Mira 
de Amescua in this installment.) M. Gaspar Remiro, |ocablos y frases de! 
Judeo-espanol. J. Alenda, Catalogo de autos, continued. E. Cotarelo, |’ ocablos 
incorrectos: Vaciar. (A protest against the pronunciation vacio as opposed 
to vaciwo. Many examples of the latter pronunciation taken from the poets.) 
(The Academy has appropriated 1,000 pesetas for a monument to Benito 
Pérez Galdos.) 

Revista de Archivos, Museos y Bibliotecas, XXII, Mareh-\pril— 
G. Vazquez Niiiez, El Padre Francisco Zumel, general de la Merced y cate- 
draético de Salamanca, 1540-1607. A. Gonzalez Palencia, Fragmentos del 
-Irchivo particular de Antonio Pérez, secretario de Felipe II. 

May-June—Fray Justo Cuervo, Fray Luis de Granada, erdadero y tinic) 
aulor del “Libro de la oractén.” Vicente Castaitiedo, Relaciones geogrificas 
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historicas del reino de Vaiencia, hechos en el siglo XVIII a ruego de don 
Tomas Lopes, continued. Gonzalez Palencia, Fragmentos, etc., continued. 
J. F. V. S. reviews José Maria Solaverria’s El poema de la Pampa, Murtin 
Fierro y el criollismo espanol, Madrid, 1918, Biblioteca Calleja. (This should 
interest the readers of Professor Umphrey’s interesting article in the last 
number of Hispania.) 


Bulletin hispanique, XX, 1, Jan.-March—Carlos Barrera, E/ alejandrino 
castellano. (A study in prosody.) G. Cirot, Appendices a la Chronique 
latine des Rois de Castile jusqu’en 1236. Une lettre de Palafox. published 
by A. Morel-Fatio. St.-C. reviews Blasco Ibafiez’s “Mare nostrum.” <A. 
Morel-Fatio reviews R. Menéndez Pidal’s Antologia de prosistas castellanos. 
Madrid, 1917. E. Mérimée reviews Américo Castro’s edition of Rojas Zor- 
r.ila’s Cada cual lo que le toca y la Vitia de Nabot. E. Mérimée reviews 
| l'milio Cotarelo’s Origenes y establecimiento de la épera en Espatia hasta 
1800, Madrid, 1917. 


Revue Critique, LII, 3—Ch. Bastide reviews John de Lancey Ferguson's 
American Literature in Spain, New York, 1916. 

7—S. Reinach reviews Francisco Contreras’ Les écrivains hispano-améri- 
cains et la guerre europécne, Paris, 1917. 


The Hispanic American Historical Review, I, 1, Feb—(The study of 
South American history 1s being pursued with so much enthusiasm that few 
of our larger universities are now without a special chair in that subject. It 
is to be hoped this movement will become general. The time has now come 
when research in this aew field has assumed such proportions that a special 
journal is imperative. The first numbers make an excellent impression. Ty- 
pography and paper are all that can be desired, and the names of the editors 
and contributors are a sufficient guarantee of high scholarly standards. The 
journal is to be issued quarterly under the editorship of Mr. James A Rob- 
ertson. Besides historical articles, each number is to contain book reviews. 
notes and comment, and bibliography. We earnestly recommend it to the 
readers of Hispania). A Letter from President Wilson. (An official endorse- 
ment of the enterprise.) A New Historical Journal. (Reasons for founding 
this journal.) C. E. Chapman, The Founding of the Review. (The history of 
the enterprise. The Review begins with an endowment of $3,675, very good 
for war times. The most generous contributor was Mr. J. C. Cebrian of 
San Francisco.) C. H. Cunningham, The Institutional Background of Span- 
ish-American History. C. W. Hackett, The Delimitation of Political Juris- 
dictions in Spanish North America to 1535. W. S. Robertson, The Recogni- 
tion of the Spanish Colonies by the Motherland. J. A. Robertson reviews 
Ruth Putnam’s California: The Name, Univ. of California Publications, Vol. 
IV, 4, 1917. 1. J. Cox reviews Elihu Root’s Latin America and the United 
States, Cambridge, 1917. J. T. Medina, Dos obras de viajcros norte-ameri- 
canos traducidas al castellano. (These travelers were Samuel B. Johnston 
and J. F. Coffin.) (An excellent feature. which our modern-language jour 
nals might imitate with profit, is a list of dissertations on South American 
history now under way, p. 118. One is pleased to find the list so extensive. ) 
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2. May—W. R. Manning, .In Early Diplomatic Controversy Between the 
United States and Brazil. P. A. Martin, The Influence of the United States 
on the Opening of the Amazon to the World's Commerce, Documents: Gen 
James Wilkinson as Advisor to Emperor Iturbide, etc., edited by TH. E. Bol 
ton. W. R. M. reviews Dr. S. Planas Suarel’s Los extranjyeres en lene- 
cucla: su condicion ante el derecho publico y privado de la republica, Lisbon, 
1917. W. R. M. reviews F. José Urrutia’s Los Estados Unidos de América 
y las Reptblicas hispano-americanas de 1810 a 1830, Bogota, 1917. C. K 
Jones reviews W. F. Slade’s The Federation of Central America, Worcester. 
1917. J. A. Robertson reviews //andbook of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, 1918. C. E. Chapman, 4 Description of Certain Lega- 
jos in the Archivo General de Indias, Part I. (In the Notes and Comment a 
large part of Menéndez Pidal’s article favoring the term “Spanish America” 
is reproduced with approval.) 


American Historical Review, XXIV, 1—Bernard Moses reviews Roger 
Bigelow Merriman’s The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and 
in the New, Vols. I and II. New York, 1918, Macmillan’s. (This is a work 
of the first importance, but as it is a history of institutions it will not aid the 
literary worker as much as some of the older histories.) W. R. Shepherd 
reviews J. Vicente Gonzalez’s Biografia del General José Félix Ribas, Prime) 
Teniente de Bolivar en 1813 y 1814, Madrid, 1917. Also J. F. Silva's E/ 
libertador Bolivar y el Dean Funes en la politica argentina, Madrid, 1917. 
I. W. Willams reviews Cartas de China: Documentos inéditos sobre 
mistones franctscanas de los siglos XVII y XITIIT, edited by Padre Otto 
Maas, Sevilla, 1917. (Letters from early Spanish missionaries to the Far 
least.) 


The American Journal of International Law, XII. 3, July—W. R. 
Manning reviews F. José Urrutia’s Los Estados Unidos de América y las 
Republicas hispano-americanas de 1810 a 1830. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII. 1, July—W. L 
Schurz, .lcapulco and the Manila Galleon, continued. Minutes of the Ayuta- 
miento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832, U1, edited by E. C. Blake. H. E 
Bolton reviews W. E. Dunn’s Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region 
of the United States, 1678-1702, Univ. of Texas Bulletin No. 1705, Austin. 
1917. 

Indiana Magazine of History, XIV, 2, June—Thomas Bailey, Piury o/ 
the Mexican War. (The day-by-day jottings of a participant.) 


Tennessee Historical Magazine, IV, 1, March—T. FE. Matthews, The 
Spanish “Conspiracy” in: Tennessee. 

The Geographic Review, Aug.—An Expedition to the Sierra de Perija, 
“enesuela., 

Revue des traditions populaires, XXXII, 3-4, March-April—R. A. 
Laval, Contes Chiliens, IV’, Le petit compére lion au derriére briilé ct le 
minaco, (Animal folk lore of Chile.) 
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The American Journal of Archaeology, XXII, 2, April-June—Georgi- 
ana G. King, Three Unknown Churches of Spain, (These are San Juan de 
Puerto Marin, El Sepulcro de Torres, and San Martin de Unx. All are 
romanesque churches. Their architecture has been carefully studied and is 
beautifully illustrated.) 


The American Journal of Philology, XXXIX, 1, Jan.-March—A. W. 
Aron reviews Leonard Bloomfield’s An Introduction to the Study of Lan- 
guage, New York, 1914. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


The Drama, Feb.—!sabel Shevard, Spain’s Great Century of Pageantry 
and Drama. (A popular and not very well informed article on the siglo de 
oro ud its great writers.) 

Poet Lore, XXIX, 2, Spring Number—A translation of Jacinto Bena- 
vente’s Saturday Night. J. G. Underhill, Benavente as a Modern, Mariano 
Alarcon, Benavente as an Interpreter of Woman. 

3, Summer Number—Papa Juan or the Centenarian, a Comedy in Thre. 
Acts, by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, translated by Thomas 
Walsh. C. A. Turrell, Some Aspects of Contemporary Spanish Drama. 


The Nation, Sept. 7, Education Number—Joseph Swan, The Crisis in the 
Schools, Stark Young, The Return of the Teacher. 


Reviews of recent text- 
hooks. Editorials on educational subjects. 


The Unpopular Review, X, 20, Oct.-Dec—Anon., Our New Relations 
to Lat‘n America. 


Harper’s Magazine, Sept.—Scherrill Scheli, Picturesque Glimpses of Old 
Spain, 


Yhe World’s Work, Sept.—George MacAdam, German 


Intrigue in 
Mexico. 


Outlook, Sept. 11, Education Number—Anon., The Colleges and the 
HWar. J. Madison Gathany, Tying History to Life. 


Scribner’s Magazine, Sept—A. H. Quinn, College and Business Effi- 
cleney. 

Art and Archaeology, XII, 1-2, Jan.-Feb., Special Santa Fe Anniver- 
sary Number—( Beautifuily illustrated articles on Santa Fe and New Mexico.) 


The Quarterly Review, 456, July—José de Armas, Spain and Gibralter. 
(How the Gibraltar question affects Anglo-Spanish relations. ) 


The American Catholic Quarterly Review, XLII, 169, Jan—Mare F. 
Vallette, Work of the Spanish Friars on the American Continent in the Six- 
teenth Century. 


Mercure de France, CNX VIII, 481, July—X., Quelques points de vue 


espagnols sur la guerre. 
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The New Europe, VIII, 92—Anon., Austrian Designs in Spain. 
97—S. A. Madariaga, What to Expect from Spain. 


The Nineteenth Century, 497, July—Sir Oliver Lodge, University De- 
velopment and a New Degree. (Adoption of the Ph.D. degree by English 
universities. “What the universities instinctively feel is that the merits of 
the German system must he assimilated and the abominations extruded.” ) 

The Stratford Journal, I1!, 1-2, July—4 Little Garland of Mexican 
l-erse. (Poems by several Mexican poets have been translated by Alice 
Stone Blackwell.) 

3, Sept—Manuel Acuna, To the Martyred Poet, Juan Diaz Covarrubias, 
translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

4, Oct.—Isaae Goldberg, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, (A brief appreciation.) 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, \pril—W. .\. Reid, Merico, the 
City of Palaces. th. N. Whitford, Forest Conditions of Colombia and Vene- 
cuclau, Subject Matter of Consular Reports. (Reports of our consuls on each 
of the Spanish American countries. ) 

May—Anon., Centenary of the Battle of Maipo. The Centenary of the 
Death of Pétion. W. A, Reid, La Paz, the World’s Highland Capital. Ed 
mond Albes, The South -Imerican Relative of the Camels, Anon., Both 
Sides of Cape Horn. 

June—Anon., Boundary Commissioners of Honduras and Guatemala 
Veet. Anon. Distinguished Mexican Editors Visit the United States. 
Anon. Dr. Ramon M. Valdés, Deceased President of Panama. Anon., Sao 
Paulo, The Heart of Coffee Land. W. A. Reid, Studying South American 
Skies. G. K. Cherrie, From Central Matto Grosso Overland to the Coast. 


La Lectura, XVIII, 209, May—José R. Lomba y Pedraja, Martano José 
de Larra (Figaro) como escritor politico, continued. J. Deleito y Pinuela, 
De América: La dictatura de O'Higgins, Memorias péstumas del General 
José Maria Pas. 

210, June—J. R. Lomba y Pedraja, ditto, continued. 

211, July—Alfonso de Reyes, Ruiz de Alarcén. (A scholarly and well- 
documented biography of the Mexican dramatist. Important.) 

212, Auge. —Ramon Jaén Zuloaga en los Estados Unidos. (Written in 
this author’s usual charming style, familiar to readers of HIspanta.) 
\lfonso de Reyes, ditto, continued. 


Cuba Contemporanea, XVII, 2, June—J. A. Martinez, Raymond 
Saleilles (1855-1912). Ral de Cardenas, La politica de los Estados Unidos 
en el continente americano, III], continued. F. de P. Rodriguez, La evolucion 
de la libertad. Willy de Blanck, Gotas de Sangre. (A novel of the present 
war. 

3, July—Ricardo Dolz, Lanuza, Ratt de Cardenas, ditto, continued. 
Willy de Blanck, ditto, continued. 

4, Aug.—Max Henriquez Urefia, José Enrique Rodd, (An interesting 
study of this interesting writer.) Raul de Cardenas, ditto, continued. Willy 
de Blanck, ditto, continued. 
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XVIII, 1, Sept.—Carlos Revilla, Leyes Nuevas. Un critico francés en 
-Imérica, Emilio laisse. Willy de Blanck, ditto, continued. Anon., La 
propugenda por la guerra en Cuba, (Cuba is offering prizes for those who 
can best aid the cause of the Allies with works of literature, painting, and 
music. ) 

2. Oct.—José Marti, Dos articulos de Marti, Francisco G. del Valle, El 
Clero en la Revolucién Cubana, Rawtl de Cardenas, ditto, continued. Willy 
de Blanck, ditto, continued. 


Revista Bimestre Cubana, XIII, 1, Jan.-Feb—Salvador Massip, 
Descubrimiento de América por los Chinos. (The belief that Fu Chang was 
the first to discover America apparently will not down.) Datos Histéricos 
cubanos. Fundactén de la Habana, continued. 

2—Datos, etc., continued, 


3, May-June—Datos, ete., continued. Francisco Cortes, Efemérides 
cubanas. 


Inter-America, II, }. Oct.—Anon., President Wilson and Pan-American 
Ideals, WHarmodio Arias, The International Policy of Bolivar. Gregorio 
Torres Quintero, Education Among the Ancient Mexicans, Rafael G. Argila- 
gos, Grains of Gold: Thoughts Selected from the Works of José Marti. Clem- 
ente QOnelli, National Reserve Parks in Argentina. Miguel de Zarraga, 
The United States as Seen by a Spaniard, Aurelia Castillo de Gonzalez, 
Homen Rather than Men. Gonzalo Zaldumbide, José Enrique Rodd. Manuel 
Elicio Flor. T., /nternational Law and the Air. 


Grorce T. NortHup 
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III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The house of Calleja is continuing its series in the Biblioteca Calleja, 
wherein it gives yolumes of selected works from leading authors. It will 
be recalled trom our previous notes that when tne author 1s still ative hy 
is asked to make his own selections and to write the prologue and notes 
thereto. The latest volume of this type to reach us is one by Pio Baroja. 
At the same time we should call attention to a new volume by the same 
author. It is a series of essays and studies entitled Juventud, Lgolairia. 

Another volume of essays dealing with social criticism is the Cartas de 
Pepe -ilvocacer, by Araujo-Costa. The Academician Palacio Valdés gives 
us an interesting series of war letters entitled La Guerra I/nyjusta. Tha 
author was sent by the /mparcial to study the spirit of the French in these 
days of war. Still another volume of newspaper articles is that entitled 
La Amiga del Rey, etc., by Pérez Lugin, the author of the novel La Casa de 
la Troya, which won the Academy’s Fastenrat prize in 1916. This novel 
has just appeared in its sixth edition. To this same kind of literature be- 
long three volumes by Carmen de Burgos, whose pen name is Colombine. 
They are two volumes of Confesiones de Artistas (interviews with poets, 
prose writers, actors, actresses, dancers), and a volume entitled Mis | iajes 
por Europa (Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries). Of a more seri- 
ous type but still belonging to the same genre is the Retablo de Talia, by 
Luis Uriarte, dealing with some of the leading dramatic writers and his- 
trionic artists, as well as with some of the more recent novelists. 

The novel is represented by such names as Blasco Ibanez, with JJare 
Nostrum; Garcia Sanchiz, with La Sulamita; José Toral, La Cadena; Pio 
Baroja, La Veleta de Gastizar (which belongs to a series of books entitled 
Memorias de un Hombre de Accion); José Mas, La Estrella de la Giralda; 
and Pedro Mata, Un Grito en la Noche (which the author himself describes 
as a novel of love and of sorrow). Our teachers would probably find more 
pleasure in reading the volume of Fernando Gil Mariscal entitled Rie (Re- 
latos de ameno entretenimiento). 

Of the drama we have some works by two old favorites; Benavente 
with Los Cachorros and El mal que nos hacen; and the Alvarez Quintero 
brothers with Piptola. To these latter authors we owe also a discourse 
given last February in the Eslava Theatre in Madrid. It is entitled Lu 
Mujer Espatola. The volume contains also two letters by the authors to 
the Countess de Pardo Bazan. 

Teachers who are interested in grammatical and linguistic studies will 
lind several books of importance in our present list. Much of profit can be 
obtained from a frequent use of the two volumes by Padre Juan Mir. 
Rebusco de Voces Castizas and Frases de los Autores Clasicos Espanoles. 
The same may be said of the volume by Atalo Castafis entitled Galicismos, 
Barbarismos, Hispanismos; and that by Monner Sans: De Gramdatica y de 
Lenguaje. Despite the fact that none of these books is of recent date, we 
feel that they ought to be brought to the attention of our teachers in these 
early days of our Bibliographical Notes. Of course the most important book 
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of all our list, for grammatical study, is the new edition of the Academy’s 
Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana, which for the first time in years has 
been thoroughly reworked and enlarged. The teacher who wishes w know 
the difference between Castilian usage and various forms of South Americana 
usage will wish to consult the Vocabulario criollo-espanol sud-americeno by 
Ciro Bayo. 


Every Spanish teacher in the country should read the Kise of the Span- 
ish-American Republics, as told in the lives of their liberators, by Professor 
Robertson of the University of Illinois. Professor Robertson has recentls 
returned trom a year of sabbatical leave, which he spent in study in Seuth 
America. 

In the Biblioteca Estrella there have recently appeared four charming 
little books. These are the kind of books concerning which one of our most 
distinguished men of letters remarked: “The books I like best are the kind 
you can hold in your hand and read as you stand with your back to the fire.” 
The books to which I refer are two by Martinez Sierra: Cristo Niio and 
Calendario Espiritual; and the Breviario de un aio by Marquina, and the 
Gosos del dolor de amor Wy Ricardo Leon. Another volume of poetry, but 
one not printed in such convenient form, is the Velmo Florido of José 
Montero. 

Of scholarly works on literature three deserve particular mention: £! 
Soneto en Espatia by Sanchez de Enciso; The Dramatic Art of Lope de 
Vega by Rudolph Schevill; and Zorilla; su vida y sus obras, by Narciso 
Alonso Cortés. Of the last mentioned work only the first volume has ap- 
peared, but it carries the author’s life far enough to give us the very inter- 
esting story concerning the two versions that Zorilla prepared of his cele- 
brated play, Don Juan Tenorio. To these should be added a reproduction 
of an inedited manuscript of a Latin comedy of the twelfth century, the 
Liber Panphili, with a Castilian version by Bonilla y San Martin. This work 
is of special importance because of its relation to the Libro de Buen Amor 
by the Archpriest of Hita and to the still more celebrated Celestina. There is 
also an interesting study by Eduardo de Laiglesia concerning the origins of 
an old popular Castilian ballad, Tres hijuclos habia el rey... 

Those who are interested in art and archeology will be glad to know of 
the following volumes: Biografia de... Juan de Valdés Leal, by Gestoso 
y Pérez; Goya: Composiciones y figuras, by Beruete y Moret; En las 
Descalzas Reales: Estudios histéricos, iconograficos y artisticos, by Elias 
Tormo; and the Estudio de Arqueologia cartaginesa: la necrépoli de Ibiza, 
by Vives y Escudero. Mention should also be made of the first volume of 
a new series entitled: Serie de Monografias de Historia y Arte. The vol- 
ume in question is Segovia y Enrique IV, by Antonio Jaén. 


A hook of rather unusual interest is entitled: Refranero espanol ndutico 
y meteorolégico, by a former officer of the navy, Manuel de Saralegui y 
Medina. This volume ccntains 433 proverbial sayings connected with the 
sea. In each case the suthor has tried to give a rather full explanation of 
the meaning and use of the phrase. 
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The University of Illinois is making a systematic effort to secure books 
concerning South American literatures. As such books are difficult to ob- 
tain we shall take the opportunity to publish in our bibliographical list any 
such works as may seem to deserve particular attention on the part of our 
teachers, even when the works themselves are not of recent date. In our list 
this time there are some twenty-live such titles. The most interesting and 
the most useful of these are probably the following: A/mafuerte y la guerri 
(this little volume contains a work enitled Evangélica, which is a eulogy 
of Edith Cavell; and a poem entitled, Apdéstrofe al Kaiser, which is the 
most scathing arraignment of the Kaiser that has yet come to our atten- 
tion); Bosch, //tstorta del Teatro en Buenos Aires (this volume gives an 
account not only of plays and playwrights, but also of theatres and theatri- 
cal performances trom as far back as 1747): Lauxar, Wotivos de critica 
hispanoamericanos (in addition to treating the general topic of Hispano- 
\merican literature and ten celebrities from various countries, there are 
tive chapters dealing with prominent men of letters of Uruguay): José 
Ingenieros, Proposiciones relativas al porvenir de la filosofia (Doctor Inge 
nieros prepared this volume as his entrance discourse to the Academia de 
Filosofia y Letras, before he had been informed that the rule required that 
his entrance discourse be a eulogy of the academician to succeed whom he 
had been elected); Sanchez, Bibliografia Venezolanista (this bulky volume 
is a very real contribution to our knowledge of the foreign books relative 
to Venezuela and her zreat men, which were published or reprinted during 
the nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth. It was com- 
piled and annotated by the learned librarian of the National Library at 
Caracas). Our teachers ought to try to secure the very interesting volume 
entitled, Ensefiansa cultural de idiomas extranjeros, by Julio Saavedra 
Molina, who is professor in the Internado Barros Arana. This is a very 
careful study of methodology and of the relative teachability of certain 
foreign languages. The work was originally published in the Anales de |: 
Universidad in Santiago, Chile, and the volume before us is a reprint thereof 
in book form. From Costa Rica we have received two numbers of an 
interesting publication called // Convivio. The titles of these two numbers 
are Aprendizaje y Heroismo, by Eugenio D’Ors; and Con el eslabén, by 
Enrique José Varona. From these two samples we have no hesitation ii 
recommending that our libraries acquire the twenty-two little volumes of 
articles and essays that have already appeared in the series. 


Joun D. Fitz-Gerarp 
University oF ILLINOIS 
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IV. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Almatuerte. Almafuerte y la Guerra. Un discurso. Una Evangélica. Un 
aupostrofe al Kaiser. Buenos Aires, 1916. $0.65. 

\lonso Cortés, Narciso. Zorrilla: su Vida y sus Obras. Obra Publicada 
por el Excmo. Ayuntamiento de Valladolid. Tomo Primero. 
Valladolid, 1917. 

Alvarez Quintero, S. y J. La Mujer Espaiiola. Una Conferencia y dos 
Cartas. Biblioteca Hispania. Madrid. 1 peseta. 

- ———, Serafin y Joaquin. Pipiola. Comedia en tres actos. Madrid, 
1918. Estrenada en el Teatro de Lara el 7 de febrero de 1918. Fer- 
nando Fé. 2 pes. 

Araujo-Costa, Luis. Las Cartas de Pepe Albocdcer. Ensayos de Critica 
Social. Fernando Fé. Madrid, 1918. 3 ptas. 

Baroja, Pio. Juventud, Egolatria. Rafael Caro Raggio. Madrid, 1917. 
3.50 pes. 

——. Paginas escogidas. Seleccién, prélogo y notas del Autor. Biblio- 
teca Calleja. Segunda Serie. Casa Editorial Calleja. Madrid, 1917. 
1.50 ptas. 

-. La Veleta de Gastizar. Novela. Memorias de un hombre de accion. 
Rafael Caro Raggio. Madrid, 1918. 4 ptas. 

Bayo, Ciro. Vocabulario Criollo-Espaiol Sud-Americano. Sucesores de 
Hernando. Madrid, 1910. 

Benavente, Jacinto. Los Cachorros. Comedia en tres actos, en prosa 
original, Estrenada en el Teatro de la Princesa el dia 8 de Marzo 
de 1918 en el beneticio de la primera actriz Donia Maria Guerrero de 
Diaz de Mendoza. Madrid, Sanz Calleja, 1918. 2 pes. 

—. El Mal Que Nos Hacen. Comedia en tres actos y en prosa. 
Sociedad de Autores Espafioles. Madrid, 1917. 2 pesetas. 

Beruete y Moret, A. de. Goya: Composiciones y figuras. 2 tomos. Biass 
y Cia. Madrid, 1917. $12.00. 

Blasco-Ibahez, V. Mare Nostrum. Novela. Prometeo. Valencia, 1918. 
+ pes. 

Losch, Mariano G. Historia del Teatro en Buenos Aires. El Comercio. 
Buenos Aires, 1910. $2.50. 

Burgos, Carmen de (Colombine). Confesiones de Artistas. Tomos I and 
Il. Segunda edicién. V. H. de Sanz Calleja. Madrid. 

——. Mis Vtajes por Europa. (Suiza, Dinamarca, Suecia, Noruega.) 
Sanz Calleja. Madrid. 

Castafis, Atalo. Galicismos, Barbarismos, Hispanismos. Carta—prologo de 
Fermin Sacristan. Madrid. Patronata de Huérfanos ... Militares 
1915. 

Daireaux, Geoffroy. Retour de Buenos Aires Comédie Franco-Argentine 

en un acte. Buenos Aires, 1909. $0.45. 

Daireaux, Godofredo. Comedias Argentinas: Crisis de Progreso, Comedia 


en tres actos; Aves de Presa, Comedia en tres actos; Candillejos, 
Comedia en tres actos. Buenos Aires, 1909. $0.85. 
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Daireaux, G. Los Dioses de la Pampa. Buenos Aires, 1902. $0.45. 

Daireaux, Godofredo. Fadabulas Argentinas. Edicion escolar ilustrade 
Buenos Aires, 1910. $0.65. 

Las Veladas del Tropero: Cuentos pampeanos. Biblioteca de La 
Nacion. Buenos Aires. $0.45. 

Garcia Mérou, Martin. Ley Social. Félix Lajouane. Buenos Aires, 1883 
$1.70. 

Garcia Sanchiz, Federico. La Sulamita. Novela. Séenz de Jubera Hern: 
nos. Madrid, 1918. 3 ptas. 

Gestoso y Perez, José. Biografia del Pintor Sevillano Juan de Valdés Lea 
Ilustrada con 150 Fotograbados de sus obras. Juan P. Girones. Se 
villa, 1917, 15 pesetas. 

Gil Mariscal, Fernando. Rie. Relatos de ameno entretenimiento. Juar 
Pueyo. Madrid, 1918. 3.50 ptas. 

Gutiérrez, Ricardo. Cris‘ian. Folletines de “La Patria Argentina.” Buenos 
Aires, 1895. $1.20 m/n. 

Ingenieros, José. Proposiciones relativas al porvenir de la filosofia. Puencs 
Aires, 1918. $1.00 m/n. 

Jaén, Antonio. Segovia y Enrique IV’. Serie de Monografias de historia \ 
arte. Antonio San Martin. Segovia, 1917. 2.50 pesetas. 

Laiglesia, Eduardo de. Tres Hijuelos Habia El Rey. (Origenes de wun 
Romance Popular Castellano.) Madrid, 1917. 

Lauxar. Motives de Critica Hispanoamertcanos. Montevideo, 1914. $1.5) 
m/n. 

Leon, Ricardo. Gozses del Dolor de Amor. (Biblioteca Estrella. \m- 
prenta Clasica Espafola. Madrid, 1918. 1.50 ptas. 

Marquina, E. Breviario de un Afio. Biblioteca Estrella. Imprenta Clasica 
Espafiola. Madrid, 1918. 1.50 ptas. 

Martinez Abellan, Pascual. Diccionario General de Ortografia, Homologia, 
y Régimen de la Lengua Espanola con un prologo de Eduardo Beno’. 
3 tomos. Nunez Samper. Madrid, 1911. $12.00. 

Martinez Sierra, G. Calendario Espiritual. Biblioteca Estrella. \Imprenta 
Clasica Espafiola. Madrid, 1918. 1.50 ptas. 

——. Cristo Nitto. Versos. Biblioteca Estrella. Imprenta Clasica 
Espanola. Madrid, 1918. 1.50 ptas. 

Mas, José. La Estrella de la Giralda. Novela, Fernando Fe. Madrid, 
1918. 3.50 ptas. 

Masriera Colomer, Arturo. Diccionario de Dicctonartos. Castellano, Latine, 
Portugués, Francés, Italiano, Catalan, Inglés, y Aleman. 4 tomos 
Dos tomos—Diccionario Castellano con las correspondencias ex- 
tranjeras. Dos tomos—Vocabulario-resumen con las correspondencias 
castellanas. Montaner y Simon. Barcelona, 1917. $17.80. 

Mata, Pedro. Un Grito en la Noche. Novela de Amor y de Dolor. Viuda 
de Pueyo. Madrid, 1918. 5 pes. 
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Mir y Noguera, Juan P. l’rases de los Autores Clasicos Lispaioles. 
rio del Amo. Madrid, 1899. 12 ptas. 

——— ——. Rebusco de Voces Castizas. Saenz de 
Madrid, 1907. 10 ptas. 

Mocho, Fray (José S. Alvarez). En el Mar Austral. Créauis Fueguinos. 
Con una introduccion de Roberto J. Payr6é. Buenos Aires, 1898. $0.45. 

Monner Sans, R. De Gramdtica y de Lenguaje. 
Madrid, 1915. 4 ptas. 


( ITER )- 


Jubera Hermanos 


Sucesores de Hernando. 


Montero, José. Velmo Florido. Yagiies Sanz. Madrid, 1918. 4 ptas. 
Oecantos, Carlos Maria. Leén Saldivar. Madrid, 1888. $0.85. 


—. Novelas Argentinas: Tomo XII. El Peligro. Madrid, 1911. 3.50 
ptas. 
Palacio Valdés, Armando. La Guerra Injusta. Cartas de 
Bloud and Gay. Barcelona-Paris, 1917. 2.50 frs. 
Panphilt, El Liber. Una Comedia Latina del Siglo XII. Reproduccién de 
un manuscrito inédito y Version Castellana por Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin. Madrid, 1917. 
Payré, Roberto. El Casamiento de Laucha. Compafiia Sud-Americana de 
Billetes de Banco. Buenos Aires, 1906. $0.45. 


un Espaiiol. 


—. Croénicas. M. Rodriguez Giles. Buenos Aires. 1909. $0.45. 
—-—. Divertidas Aventuras del Nieto de Juan Moreira. M. Rodriguez 
Giles. Buenos Aires. 1911. $0.65. 
—. Pago Chico. (Segundo Millar.) M. Rodriguez Giles. Barcelona- 
Buenos Aires, 1908. $0.45. 
El Triunfo de los Otros. Comedia Draméatica en 3 actos. M. Rodri- 
guez Giles. Buenos Aires, 1907. $0.25. 
—. Violines y Toneles. M. Rodriguez Giles. Buenos Aires, 1908. $0.45. 
érez Lugin, Alejandro. La Casa de la Troya. Novela premiada for la 
Real Academia Espanola. Sexta Edicion. Viuda de Pueyo. Madrid, 
1917. 4 ptas. 
— ——. La Amiga del Rey, Las Tiples, Romanones, La Vicaria . 
| (Notas de un Reporter.) Madrid, 1917. 3.50 pes. 7 
Real Academia Espafiola. Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana. Nueva edi- 
clon reformada. Perlado, Paez y Compaftia. Madrid, 1917. 5 ptas. 
Robertson, William Spence. Rise of the Spanish-American Republics, as 
Told in the Lives of their Liberators. New York, 1918. $3.00. 


Saavedra, Julio Molina. Ensefiansa cultural de idiomas extranjeros. 
ago- Valparaiso, 1916. 


Santi- 


Sanchez, Manuel Segundo. Bithliografia Venezolanista. Caracas, 1914. 
Sanchez de Enciso, M. El Soneto en Espatta. La Lira de Castilla al “Italico 
| Modo.” José Yagiies Sanz. Madrid. 3.00 ptas. 

Saralegui y Medina, Manuel de. Refranero Espanol Nautico y Meteorolégico. 
Talleres Rieusset. Barcelona, 1917. 
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Schevill, Rudolph. The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, together with La 
Dama Boba. Edited, from an autograph in the Biblioteca Nacional 
at Madrid, with notes. University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology. Vol. 6, pp. 1-340. Aug. 22, 1918. 

Soto y Calvo. Nostalgia. Durand, Chartres, 1901. $1.90. 

Toral, José. La Cadena. Novela. Renacimiento. Madrid, 1918. 4 pes. 

Tormo, Elias. En Las Descalsas Reales. Estudios Histéricos, leonograficos 
y Artisticos. (Fasciculo Primero.) Madrid, 1915-1917. 

Uriarte, Luis. E/ Retablo de Talia. Prefacio de Antonio Zozaya. Imprenta 
Espafiola. Madrid, 1918. 3.50 ptas. 

Vives y Escudero, Antonio. Estudio de Arqueologia Cartaginesa: La Ne- 
cropoli de Ibiza. Junta para Ampliacion de estudios e investigaciones 
cientificas. Blass y Cia. Madrid, 1917. 20 pesetas. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
DECEMBER 28, IN NEW YORK 


‘ 


NEW SPANISH BOOKS 


FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH 
By J. P. WickeRSHAM Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania 


To teach effectiveness in the use of Spanish spoken and written. 


EASY SPANISH READER 


By Jorr HatHeway and E. Bercé-Sorer, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston. 


Connected reading for younger pupils. 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA 


By VeNntTuRA Fuentes and AtFrepo ExLias of the College of the 
City of New York. 


A course in writing correct idiomatic letters in Spanish. 


LEYENDAS HISTORICAS MEXICANAS 


By James Barpin of the University of Virginia. 


Thrilling narratives from the writings of Frias. 


MARMOL’S AMALIA 
By A. H. Corey, Yale University. 


Dramatic story arranged for elementary classes. 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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TIMELY SPANISH BOOKS 


FUENTES AND FRANCOIS’ TRIP TO LATIN AMERICA 
With conversation and composition exercises and vocabulary by 
VENTURA Fuentes and Vicror E. Francois of the College of 
the City of New York. 196 pp. 12 mo. Illustrated. 84 cents. 

HELEN M. O'Leary, High School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass.: 

The few weeks in which | have been using it have more than justified 

my conlidence in its merits, and I cannot praise it too highly. 


ALBES: VIAJANDO POR SUD AMERICA 


Abridged and edited with notes and vocabulary, by JAcosp Wak- 
SHAW, University of Missouri. 226 pp. 12 mo. Illustrated. 96 
cents. 

Jorn Hatrnaway, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass.: The 
simple and flowing, yet finished style, the interesting narrative, and the 
fresh and accurate information make this text eminently suitable for 
either college or school. Dr, Warshaw has provided three or four sets 
of qvestions on each chapter, a brief, clear and sensible body of notes, 
and a vocabulary unencumbered with unnecessary grammatical details. 
Colleges could use this book to good advantage in the second semester, 
schools in the third vear, possibly in the second. 


ALARCON: EL CAPITAN VENENO 


Edited with introduction, notes, conversation and composition 
exercises, and vocabulary by VENTURA FUENTES and Victor E. 
FrRANGoIs, College of the City of New York. vi + 229 pp. 1l6mo. 
64 cents. 

J. S. Tulane University: El Capitan leneno has great 
merit, particularly with regard to the abundant notes in the exceedingly 
interesting and vseful exercises for composition and conversation, In 
every respect, | do not know of a textbook more satisfactorily edited. 


FRONTAURA: LAS TIENDAS 


Dialogos humoristicos. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by A. F. Wuitrem, Assistant Professor in Harvard 
University. vii + 152 pp. 16 mo. 64 cents. 

JourNAL oF Epucation: The dialogues appeared originally in E/ 
Cuscabel, a humorous weekly, of which Frontaura was the founder and 
editor, and are written in the colloquial, sprightly style typical of Span- 
ish journalistic humor. All sorts of shops are visited, trom the shoe- 
store to the butcher-shop, not overlooking a barber-shop, a cafe and a 
“chocolateria.” The dialogues give in compressed form glimpses of the 
foibles of human nature—but always foibles seen through kindly spec- 
tacles, by eyes with a twinkle in them. 

MORATIN: EL Si DE LAS NINAS 
Edited with introduction, notes, vocabulary, and exercises by 
Percy B, Burnet, Head of the Department of Romance Lan 
guages in the Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. vi + 175 pp. 16 mo. 64 cents. 

This lively three-act comedy contains an abundance of humor and 
not a little pathos. It is easy enough to be read in the latter part of 
the second year in high schools or the first year in colleges. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


One of the after effects of the war will be the expansion of Ameri- 
can commerce, especially in the direction of South America. Great as 
was the demand for Spanish before the war, it will be greater from 
now on. Many teachers of Spanish, while gratified, have misinter- 
preted this demand; others have learned that it is not Old Spain but 
New Spain that is calling Young America today. 


Morse’s Spanish American Life 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


furnishes carefully graded selections from the best Spanish American 
periodical press for the express purpose of showing the actual social, 
economic and political conditions in Spanish America. It is a realistic 
cinematograph of interesting and instructive events and opinons—a 
series of “stories” told by trained writers whose native tongue is Span 
ish—an original, first-hand “human document” of surpassing interest 
and indisputable authenticity. 

The book is the work of a man who has lived in Spanish America, 
keeping house there with his family, associating almost exclusively 
with Spanish Americans—a teacher, originally trained for the bar, with 
many years of experience, not only in teaching Spanish under ordinary 
class-room conditions, but in managing a large American public school 

The text is simple, correct, fluent, modern Spanish. The maps are 
appropriate ; the illustrations, many from the author’s own photographs, 
are numerous and pertinent; the vocabulary complete. The subjects 
are as fresh, varied and fascinating as the life itself of which they are 
the mirror. Such notes as those of the author on, for instance, pulque, 
vecindad, saguan, tamales, azotea, machete, hipotecas, portero, ratero, 
rurales, courtship and marriage, Roman and common law processes, 
theaters, etc., are distinctly valuable for all North Americans. If the 
conditions discussed under pronuncitamientos and mosos colonos had 
been thoroughly understood by the American people, many valuable 
American lives and much valuable American property might have been 
saved in the last ten years. 

Any teacher who can rise above the narrow and deadening routine 
of school-room work and will carefully study the author’s notes on 
such subjects as Spanish American athletics, food, drink, household 
construction and arrangements, social customs and peculiar types—or 
on Spanish American commercial, historical, international, political and 
legal conditions, will have no dithculty in understanding why such a 
sober and critical journal as the New York Nation has pronounced 
this work the best exposition of Spanish American civilization in text- 
book form today. 
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From a Recent Review of 


Wagner’s Spanish Grammar 


“No saner, sounder textbook in Spanish is on the market. 
No other Spanish grammar surpasses it in simplicity and 
clearness of statement. For excellence of pedagogical me- 
chanics, it has not been approached.” 

Journal of Education, Sept. 27, 1917. 


No other Spanish grammar has had such praise. 
If you have never used this book, can you afford 
not to try it? 


In use today in nine New York City High Schools 


GEORGE WAHR :: Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SPANISH FOR 1918-1919 


Dowling’s Reading Writing and Speaking Spanish 


Distinctly a book for beginners 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 


Pictorial illustration of objects 


Roessler & Remy’s First Spanish Reader 


Stories, anecdotes, simple fables, etc. 


Espinosa & Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 


Treats Commercial Spanish 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
er 330 East 22nd Street 
ATLANTA CHICAGO, ILL. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


AND ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
DISC LANGUAGE RECORDS 


é Used and Recommended by leading educa- 


tors in schools, colleges, universities, Y. M. C. 
A\. Branches, Army and Navy Training Canips 
and Educational Institutions where languages 
are taught. 

Our Records offer an invaluable aid in the 
study and teaching of foreign languages. 
The Pupil by hearing the foreign sounds, 
constantly repeated, quickly masters the cor- 

” rect accent and pronunciation, 

SPANISH | The Teacher can save the voice and much 
FRENCH time by drilling pupils with our language rec- 


ITALIAN] 


All Records are made by native teachers and 
RECORDS FIT the voices are clear and distinct. 
ALLTALKING | Send for booklet and particulars of trial offer. 


| THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


924 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
COMERCIAL Evening College, New York 
CON EJERCICIOS 


Prepares the pupil for actual Spanish 
business correspondence -- not merely to 
write American letters in Spanish words. 


IT IS DISTINGUISHED BY: 
Models that are genuinely Spanish in expression and feeling. 
Thorough drill on verbs and idioms. 


Conversational and written lessons on practical points, such 
as methods ot packing, shippimg, invorcing, ete. 

Much incidental information on the geography, business cus 
toms, and sentiment of Latin-America. 


320 pages 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New Yo:k Chicago San Francisco 


THE HISPANIC SERIES 


The following two books are the most recent additions 
to The Hispanic Series List: 


SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Handbook of Methods 


By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, N. Y. 


This book gives satisfying answers to all questions that may arise 
in the teaching of Spanish. The discussion of the subject, which of 
late has become of paramount importance, is masterly and authorita- 
tive throughout. Every teacher of Spanish will find in this book a 
wealth of helpful information, suggestions, and directions which will 
greatly aid him in the teaching of his subject to the best advantage. 


Pages, 265. Price, $1.32. 


ELEMENTOS DE ESPANOL 


An Elementary Spanish Grammar 


By J. MORENO-LACALLE 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


The method employed in this book is eclectic. It is a composite 
of (1) the phonetic, (2) the direct, (3) the old grammar method, and 
(4) the series or Gouin method. In short, it is a modern method which 
makes free use of Spanish as the means of instruction. As to its tech- 
nique or devices for instruction, the arrangement and variety of exer- 
cises are such that just the drill needed can be instantly selected, and 
the drills are varied to keep up the interest. 


Pages, 540. Price, $140. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


CORTINA 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Easy as Listening” 


SEND 
FOR 


FREE 
DESK 
COPIES 


PRICE LIST 
AND 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


No longer a task but a fascinating pastime 


Used by students of languages, schools, 
colleges and universities throughout 
the world, as well as the NATIONAL 
WAR COUNCIL of the Army 
Y. M. C. A.’s at the Military Training 
of the U.S.A. % % & 


CORTINA 
TEXT 


BOOKS 
FOR 


CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
IN ALL 
LANGUAGES 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


12 East 46th Street, New York 
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EL PANORAMA 


The Unique Text in Pamphlet Form for Students of Spanish 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges 


EL PANORAMA~—Para Estudiantes de Espafiol, on the same 
plan as AUS NAH UND FERN, has appeared: from the Francis W. 
Parker School Press, 330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The little text, 
the first number of which has 32 pages of articles, stories, questions and 
photographs, is a welcome addition to the list of aids in teaching 
Spanish. Mr. Arthur G. Merrill is the editor and publisher. It is issued 
three times per year. BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS, 

In the Teaching of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools of New York City. May, 1918. 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of EL PANORAMA is to connect the study of 
Spanish with the life of today in the Spanish-speaking world, with 
which immensely important commercial relations exist; to furnish a 
type of inspiring reading supplementary to the standard textbooks on 
subjects of universal interest to students of Spanish. 


HOW IT IS USED 

It is used after the first half-year for reading, conversation. dicta- 
tion; as an exercise in sight reading; to stimulate interest in the lan- 
guage. The students get an incentive to read Spanish out of the class- 
room, doing it of their own free will. It is read from cover to cover 
in class recitation. 

SOME FACTS CONCERNING EL PANORAMA L 

The subjects in each booklet are carefully chosen and prepared 
with the sole object of interesting the students in the language, all copy 
for publication passing through a rigid censorship at the hands of 
experienced teachers of Spanish. Photographs of general interest and 
educational value add greatly to the attractiveness of the text. 

EL PANORAMA is officially recommended by school authorities 
throughout the country. 

Price of El Panorama, 20c per copy; 15% discount from this rate 
when ordered for class of not less than six. 

It is especially recommended that school authorities and teachers 
place order at one time for Nos. 1 to 4 of EL PANORAMA, in which 
case they will be entitled to the special rate of 20c per copy, less 20%. 


ORDER EL PANORAMA TODAY 
No. 2 is now ready; No. 3 will be ready January 15; No. 4, April 1. 
IN PREPARATION—A similar text for students of French in 
secondary schools and colleges. Edited by Prof. Benedict Papot (Alli- 
ance Francaise), Crane Technical High School, Chicago, and Arthur 


G. Merrill, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. Ready February 1, 
1919. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS 


330 WEBSTER AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


HISPANIA 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


OFFERS to its subscribers and members of the Association the best 
current ideas concerning the teaching of Spanish, and its readers 
keep abreast of the literary events in the Spanish-speaking world. 
A\ group of specialists from the Universities and High Schools of our 
country contribute regularly to interpret the teaching of Spanish 
and all subjects related to the teaching of Spanish. No American 
teacher of Spanish who is alive and progressive can afford to do 
without the current discussions on matters relative to the teaching 
of Spanish printed in Hispania, The bibliographies prepared by 
such experts as Mr. Hatheway, Professor Northup, Professor Fitz- 
Gerald and Professor De Onis are absolutely indispensable to the 
teacher of Spanish. The excellent articles contributed by our Span- 
ish colleagues Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal and Don Américo Cas- 
tro, more of which are coming, give us new inspiration and new 
points of view. The articles on Spanish phonetics promised by 
the distinguished Castilian phonetician Navarro Tomas will begin 
in the near future. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH was 
organized in April, 1917, in New York City. The First Annual 
Meeting of the Association was held in New York in December, 
1917, when officers were elected for two years. At that time the 
Association had a little over 400 members. We now have 750 
paid subscribers. The Association is firmly established, but we 
should yet increase our membership. Speak to your friends about 
the Association and about Hispania. Ask your college library to 
subscribe to HIspANta. 

Annual dues, which inctude subscription to Hispanta, are $2 
per year, and should be sent to Dr. Alfred Coester, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association, 1081 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. 
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The only Spanish Daily Newspaper in the 
United States of America 


LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York City 


Advice to the Pupil 


Commercial opportunities in South America —Many large American 
corporations and business concerns are paying substantial salaries to 
those who know the Spanish language, and a great number of positions 
are open in this field. It is important that all business men, no matter 
what their business may be, should know Spanish, as trade with South 
America is growing rapidly and will continue more so after the war. . 


Prepare 1 Time.—A daily newspaper is the best medium to improve 
your knowledge of the Spanish language, including trade idiomatic ex 
pressions. Make it a habit to buy and read La Prensa. 


Advice to the Teacher 


By using La Prensa as a medium for teaching you will attain the 
best results, as it is written in the practical, correct and useful language 
used in “The Land of the Future’—South America. Read it yourself 
and recommend it to your pupils. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION 


To teachers and students of Spanish we allow a 25 per cent discount 
on single and club subscriptions. 


PRINTING 


We do all kinds of printing in correct Spanish and English. 


One Year $7.20 Six Months $3.60 Three Months $1.80 


Three Indispensable Spanish Readers 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by E. Stanley Harrison, 
Head of the Spanish Department of the Brooklyn Commercial 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


The sales of these three books are among the largest 
of any modern language readers now on the market. They 
are indispensable for every school that teaches Spanish. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER 


79 pages, 56 cents 
The earlier selections in this first reader are so simple that pupils 
with only a beginner’s knowledge of Spanish can read them with ease 
and understanding. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH READER 
234 pages, 80 cents 
This book follows the Elementary Spanish Reader directly, and 
may be used toward the end of the first year or in the second year of 
the Spanish course, 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL READER 


238 pages, 96 cents 
This reader will give students of Spanish who desire to use the 
language in business a thorough familiarity with the business forms 
and terms, and with the commercial customs, of Spanish-speaking 
countries. 


For further information address the publishers 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVE. a : NEW YORK 
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BHeath’s Modern Language Series 


“El estudio practico del espafiol, para ser verdaderamente pr&c- 
tico y eficaz, requerir4 en el mayor grado posible el conocimiento 
y el uso de las obras puramente literarias.” 


The drama is the literary genre that offers a unique and felicitous 
combination of qualities calculated to appeal both to the one who 
studies Spanish for its literary value and to him whose primary inter- 
est in Spanish has a practical bent. 


Our list of Spanish dramas includes the following: 


(For second or third year) 


Benavente: TRES COMEDIAS 
(Sin querer, De pequetias causas, Los intereses creados) 
xxxvi + 189 pp. 72 cents. 
Edited by Dr. Joun Van Horne, University of Illinois. 


Gutiérrez: EL TROVADOR iv + 106 pp. 48 cents. 
Edited by Asst. Professor H. H. VauGHAN, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Quinteros: DONA CLARINES and MANANA DE SOL 
xvi + 136 pp. 60 cents. 
Edited by Asst. Professor S. G. Mortey, University of Califor- 
nia. 


(For third or fourth year) 


Calder6n: EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA 
xxxviii + 198 pp. 80 cents. 
Edited by Professor James Geppes, Jr., Boston University. 


Echegaray: O LOCURA O SANTIDAD ix + 115 pp. 52 cents. 
Edited by Professor James Geppes, Jr, and Dr. F. M. Josseryn. 


Nifiez de Arve: EL HAZ DE LENA xxiii + 154 pp. 72 cents. 


Edited by Professor RupotpH ScuHevitt, University of Califor- 
nia. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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